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SEND FOR 
SAMPLE! 


NUSOY helps produce 
a superior product 
that sells on sight be- 
cause of sheer good- 
ness. 


We can prove every 
claim to yecur satis- 
faction, in your own 
plant, at no cost to 
you. Generous test 
samples sent without 
obligation. 

NUSOY is made pri- 
marily for human con- 
sumption by a pat- 
ented process in a 
$500,000 plant 
—subsidiary of a suc- 
cessful pioneer in 
dietetic products—get 
a Dun and Bradstreet 
report as to reliabil- 
ity. 


NUSDY 


meets all 
tests, satisfies 
all users 


WRITE FOR 
DETAILS 


AMERICAN 


Combines Every Feature 


NUSOY provides amazing results — results testi- 
fied to by many enthusiastic users. It combines all 
desirable features in a single superior product —a 
product unexcelled in binding qualities, absorbent 
power, moisture and fat retention, appearance and 
adaptability. NUSOY assures profitable results be- 
cause of remarkable gains. Shrink is checked, flavor 
and keeping qualities are improved, food value of 
the product is maintained. 


NUSOY assures best results in every instance. 
Even skeptical users are astonished at the remark- 
able qualities of this new absorbent binder. Troubles 
with slimy or greasy looking loaves are over; prod- 
uct forms a crust and bakes like bread. 


Results are guaranteed. NUSOY must make good 
or we will! 


Copyright, 1933, American Soya Products Corp. 





SOYA PRODUCTS CORP. 
Evansville, Ind. 





This Bacon Slicer reduces waste 
and brings greater returns 


ON’T sacrifice thin bacon. 

slice it on the bias so that extra profit is assured 

from light bellies. Thin bellies when sliced on the 

bias will give a uniform width, show more lean and an 
appearance equal to regular slicing sizes. 


The only Bacon Slicer built that will 
Slice Straight as well as on the Bias 


Many packers cure bacon in sizes rang- 
ing from 4 to 14 lbs. each. The 
TRUNZ-“BUFFALO” Bias Bacon 
Slicer is the ONLY machine that will 
satisfactorily slice all sizes either 
straight or on the bias. Slices down to 
within '4-inch of the end. Handles 
approximately 385 slices per minute. 


THE IMPROVED 


TRUNZ- 
“BUFFALO” 


BIAS 
Bacon Shlicer 


LR 
Ww WRITE US FOR COMPLETE DATA AND LIST OF USERS 


WE DO our 


This machine will 























JOHN E. SMITHS SONS COMPANY. Baffalo. N.y.. v.s. A. 


Also manufacturers of “‘BUFFALO”’ Silent Cutters, Grinders, 
Mixers, Stuffers, Casing Appliers and Fat Cutters 


Chicago Office: 
4201 S. Halsted St. 
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he How B Pound 
SHORTENING CARTON 


Sutherland — 














— |REVOLUTIONIZING 


BULK PACKING ae 


and Prices 


SUTHERLAND PAPER CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Vol. 89, No. 13. Published every Saturday by The National Provisioner, Inc., 407 8. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class matter, Oct. 8, 1919, at the post office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 8, 1879. 
Subscription Price: United States, $3.00; Canada, $6.50, including duty. All foreign countries in Postal Union, $5.00. 
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ho, Me? 


Some packers have been mightily 


surprised when we’ve shown them the 
substantial losses they suffer from using 
dual-purpose wrappings (greaseproof 
plus moisture-resistant) on products 
that contain no moisture. Such papers 
cost more than single-purpose, i. e. 
greaseproof wraps. Obviously then, if 
you want to keep costs down, separate 


your greaseproof jobs and wrap them in 


Ve bidiides 
GREASEPROOE 


eashiaiost 


Rhinelander Paper Company e Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
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BOTTLE 
= on the shelf 


Yes, there is still such a thing 















The Man Who Knows 


The Man You Know 











Makers of the genuine H. J. 
Mayer Special Frankfurter, 
Bologna, Pork Sausage 
(with and without sage), 
Braunschweiger Liver, Sum- 
mer (Mettwurst), Chili Con 
Carne, Rouladen Delicates- 
sen and Wonder Pork Sau- 
sage Seasonings. 


Beware of products bearing similar 
name—only H. J. Mayer makes the 
genuine H.J. Mayer products listed. 














as profit! But it can’t be ob- 
tained with a mediocre, unap- 
pealing product that nobody 
wants at any price. Put your 
red ink bottle on the shelf and 
keep it there by producing a quality product — a 
product that will sell even in a competitive market. 
Users of NEVERFAIL, The Perfect Cure, are con- 
sistently producing a deliciously appetizing and 
appealing product that sells at a price premium and 
brings in profits! 

It is false economy, destructive to sales and profits, 
to use anything inferior to NEVERFAIL. Espe- 
cially when you consider that the difference in cur- 
ing cost per pound between NEVERFAIL and 
unknown, inferior curing materials is only 3/20c — 
only $00.0015! The difference is far too small to 
jeopardize sales, volume and profits! 


We can prove, in your own plant, that NEVERFAIL 
produces a superior product that really sells. Sam- 
ples of The Perfect Cure will be gladly sent for test 
purposes. Write for details! 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Plant, Winsdor, Ontario 
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HAM BOILER 
CORPORATION 


Office and Factory—Port Chester, N. Y. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 8S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Oo., 
6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London 


Australian and New Zealand Representatives: 
Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd.: Offices in Principal Cities 


Canadian Representative: Goold, Shapley & Muir 





Us. 


Efficiency Plus 


. . . . Plus a finer, juicier, 
better looking product—a 
product that brings great- 
er sales volume. And this 
at the lowered cost which 
comes with the high effi- 
ciency that has made 
ADELMANN equipment 
the outstanding favorite 
with meat packers. 


Liberal Trade-In 
Allowances 


Send today for schedule of 
liberal trade-in allowances 
and valuable booklet con- 
taining helpful hints and 
listing the complete 
ADELMANN line. 


“Adelmann—The kind your ham 
makers prefer” 


Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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Stockinette bought in September 
will cost less than 


Stockinette bought in December 


U.S. 





WE DO OUR PART 


bobo 


State 1637 
222 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Selling Agent 
THE ADLER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
The World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics 
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OUR 
REPRESENTATIVES 


are men long active and of wide experience in the 
meat packing business. 


They will be happy to confer with you on your 
Stockinette problems and to suggest the best types 
for your requirements. 


Fred K. Higbie Jos. W. Gates 
417 S. Dearborn St. 131 W. Oakdale Ave. 
Chicago, Til. Glenside, Pa. 


E. J. Donahue 
47 Rossmore Rd. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


W. J. Newman 
1005 Pearl Street 
Alameda, Calif. 


E. V. Blackman, Jr. 
213 Rockefeller Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


C. M. Ardizzoni 
9942 4ist Ave. 
Corona, L, I., N. Y. 


Write or call our nearest representative. He will 


offer valuable suggestions regarding the Stockinette 
you use. 


WYNANTSKILL MFG. CO. 


TROY, NEW YORK 
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PRAGUE SALT 





PRAGUE SALT is “America’s Perfect Cure”’ 
The Safe. Fast Cure 
PRAGUE SALT HAS THE QUALITIES OF DEEP PENE- 


TRATION, FIXING THE COLOR AHEAD OF 
THE SALT SATURATION 


Millions of pounds of Hams, Bacon and all kinds of meat cuts are cured easily and 
perfectly every week by the use of Prague Salt. The color is positive, the flavor is 
rich, ripe and delicious. 


The Public Demands Quality and Style 








Smoke for 
Slicing 


Ready to A 21-day cure for any 
Bone for size—a ham cured with 
Boiling the bone left in the 

“Prague Salt way’ is 
Ready to very simple. This 21- 


day cure will give you a 
larger yield than your 
Long Time Cure. A 


sweeter, milder ham. 


Open Up a 
Canadian Bacon 
Campaign 


We offer continually the 
**‘PRAGUE CURE,’’ a 
cure that is safe and 
fast, a cure that is mild, 
a cure that has no bitter 
after-taste, a short time 
cure. Your meat may be 
moved faster with safe- 
ty. Small cellar stocks 
are desirable when prices 
are low. 


BIG BOY HAM PUMP 


Introducing Perfect Control 


A VEIN PUMPING 








“Meat Stringing Machine”’ 


The a8 
Cost -_ 
Makes 
Is 
Small oe 
Sale 





The meats here shown are “PRAGUE STYLE 
CURED.” The formulas are shown in the Prague 
Booklet. They are built on experience. You may 
safely follow them. Make your meat cuts of a 
suitable size to preach economy. Dress up your 
products to attract the attention of the public eye. 





String Your 
Large Hams or Make Roulettes 


Split your large hams into three pieces. String 
them on our meat stringing machine. Smoke in 
stockinette with a sharp smoke. Make brilliant 


ATTACHMENT 
CAN BE 
ADDED 





display. 























Prague Pumping Pickle 


Many packers have thought that a strong pumping pickle was 


necessary. We have found it safe practice to use our regular Ham Pickle for all pumping 
purposes. It fixes and HOLDS THE COLOR. 


This pump is used for Hams, Picnics or any other piece of meat where you choose to 
control arbitrarily the amount of pickle you allow to go into the ham. The control 
device can be set to throw 2 ounces, 3 ounces, or 4 ounces according to the ideal of your 
plant superintendent, 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-25 W. 37th Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory and Office: 532 Eastern Ave., Toronto 
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-YALE- 


THIS YALE TRUCK WAS 
DESIGNED FOR YOUR NEEDS 





ARAMOUNT in the packing in- 
dustry is the problem of handling 
materials, 


Antiquated methods must give way 
to the modern, and YALE Trucks for 
interplant handling and loading are a 
recognized tool on the march against 
increasing cost, 

The YALE Midget High Lift Elec- 
tric Truck was built to meet your 
specific requirements —a midget in 
size, a giant in power. Light weight, 
compact, high speed — easily navi- 
gates narrow aisles and congested 
floors— lifts, hauls, stacks large 
quantities of goods swiftly and safely. 
YALE Trucks are available in many 
types. 

If you are interested in plant oper- 
ating costs, we can furnish interest- 
ing data developed in your industry. 


Write us today for complete information 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA DIVISION 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 








Makers of Yale Hand Lift Trucks, Electric Trucks, 
Hand Chain Hoists, Electric Hoists, and Trolleys. 
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{Tne IMPROVED CAGE 
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“Hallowell” Sausage Hanging Cage 


To ent operators from banging their heads, the 

“Hall * top braces form a “V," front and back 

aa ample head room. A much apprecia 
allowell” feature. 


Fall Data in Bulletin 449 











STANDARD PRESSED STEEL 00] 


| 








BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 
Box 550 


NEW YORK 
SAN 





1sco 
6T.Louis 























The Only Practical, Most 


Economical GRINDER 
KNIFE 


in Existence 







r= @ 
The O. K. 
Knives 
will hold their kut- 
ting edge twice as 


The O. K. Knife 
—showing one 
blade detached— 
can be changed 
in a minute. A 
knife for immediate use. 
A KNIFE for ALL 
MAKES and STYLES of ong as any other 
Grinders in existence. knife. 
Send for Price List and Information 


The Specialty 
Manufacturers Sales Co. 


Chas. W. Dieckmann 


2021 Grace Street Chicago 
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| NEW DEVICES 
FOR BEEF KILLING FLOOR 






































No. 401 Automatie 
Device 


for landing rollers on beef 
bleeding rail 


This device is equipped with 
shock absorber which eliminates 
the jerk on cattle when picking 
them up from the floor. 


When used with our No. 384 
electric Beef Hoist, this device is 
equipped with limit switch which 
automatically shuts the motor off 
when the roller is in proper posi- 
tion for landing the carcass on the 
bleeding rail. 


No. 402 Dropper 
Hook Assembly 


with shock absorber and 
limit switch 
The shock absorber holds the 


dropper hook in perfect alignment 
with the bleeding rail. 


The limit switch is reeommended 
when No. 383 hoist is used for re- 
turning dropper hook. 


The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 


3907-11 S. Halsted St., Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, 1972-2008 Central Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois Sausage Making, Rendering Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Yes! Irs a PETERS 
HIGH EFFICIENCY 
PACKAGING MACHINE 
















For faster, better, 
cheaper and more effi- 
cient folding and clos- 
ing of cartons. It offers big savings. 











Write for details! 
PETERS MACHINERY CO. 
4700 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 

















we a 


SHURQTITCH 


CASINGS 


Send for the September issue of 
the Independent folder series--on 
the buying points of ShurStitch 
products. This number features 
Sewed Beef Bladders — a casing 
that suits exactly the require- 
ments of making square-finish 
sausage. 





And if you aren’t already a user of 
ShurStitch, you'll be interested in the 
results of a trial order. 









































1335 West korty-Seventh ree ino 


| INDEPENDENT CASING COMPANY 





Importers 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
Exporters 
New York London Hamburg 











CUTS COSTS! 


The HOTTMANN 
Perfection Meat 
Cutter Assures 
Efficiency, Economy, 
and Perfect Results 







Operates on _ entirely 
new, revolutionary prin- 
ciple that cuts costs, 
Many Features improves product, saves 
Designed for Economy time and labor. Has 
stationary bowl with 
revolving paddles and 
free-running knives protected by efficient safety de- 
vices. Easy running and highly efficient; simply and 
quickly unloaded. The Hottmann Cutter reduces 
power costs 50%, cuts labor 50%, depreciation 100%. 
Pays for itself by economies effected! Made in six 
standard sizes: 75 to 600 Ibs. capacity. Write for 
information and prices today! 


R. T. RANDALL & CO. 


Equipment for Sausagemakers 
331.333 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa, 














Lohman CIRCULATOR 
—a necessity in your plant 


Placed in coolers, the Lohman 
CIRCULATOR gently moves 
a large volume of air — thus 
equalizing temperature and 
humidity, checking mold 
growth, reducing refrigera- 
tion costs and minimizing 
shrinkage. Immediately 
stops dripping walls and ceil- 
ings. Write for particulars! 
William J. Lohman, Inc. 
62 Ninth Ave. New York City 


$$ 


BEMIS BAGS 


LUNCHEON MEATS 


Dry sausages and all ready-to-serve 
meats sell faster in Bemis Cotton 
Covers and Bags. The tightly 
woven fabric preserves flavor, avoids 
shrinkage. Write for samples. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Specialty Dept.: 420 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 
LRSM 
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Test your wrappers 
for real protection 


Sausage, like so many other moist foods, needs the 





















protection of an insoluble wrapper. Paterson Vegetable 
Parchment is unique in this respect. It is insoluble in 
both water and grease! Try it yourself. Soak it, squeeze 





it, stretch it, try to tear it. Note that none of its strength 
is lost no matter how wet it gets. Ordinary wrappers 




















can’t stand such treatment. They weaken and go to Yee 
pieces when even moist. ‘CEMUNE 
This feature of insolubility makes Paterson Vegetable — 
Parchment ideal for wrapping sausage. It is entirely All users of printed 
: : A wrappers may include 
dependable. It will not go to pieces or leak. It is never this nationally adver- 


J tised Keymark at no 
messy. It keeps delicate foods fresh and pure under the _extra cost. 
- PEE 
most difficult conditions. Paterson Parchment Paper  thesdvantages of comploie 
stocks and printing service at 


Company, Bristol, Pennsylvania. Sales Branches: New York, the ord aad 








arisen Chicago, San Francisco. 


PATERSON VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


Insoluble and grease-proof.... Keeps its full strength when wet 
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FLOOR BRICK 


PAVING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 


508 GLENWOOD AVE.PHILADELPHIA PA. 545-5 *-AVEAT4 5ST. NEW YORK CITY 








THE ORIGINAL PATENTED 


rN -N | 





ayia a LOL O) Garg 


NON ABRASIVE -NON CORROSIVE 
STRENES METAL HIGH CONDUCTIVITY 
42000 LBS. TENSILE STRENGTH 


Less Power Consumed 
No Gaskets-No Leaks 
Less Steam needed 
Less Floor ™ 

Space... Vs 


ee. & Vib 
° . (fa é i iy 
Send for Details* SG 








THE ADVANCE FOUNDRY CO. 
DAYTON. OHIO 


> 


SCO 


STEEL + 
PRiopleLanS 


WE 


2824-2900 


CURING TANKS, BELLY BOXES, AND ALL TYPES OF TRUCKS 
AND STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR THE PACKING PLANT 


Ewa Go 





wd A  -N ORS 


BURLAP 
STOCKINETTE 
COTTON 





Bl E.S HALSTED ECO. Inc. 


64 PEARL ST. NEW YORKCITY 
Joseph Wahiman. Dept. Mgr. 


(formerly with Armour E Company) 
Makers of Quality Bags Since 1876 








Wm. J. Stange Co., invites you to make our office 


your headquarters and we assure you that we 


will endeavor to increase your pleasure and 


decrease your expenses while visiting > 


= A) 


Chicago Invites the World 


A CENTURY 
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Bound in flexible leather, $1 extra. 
Foreign orders $6.25, U. S. funds 





For the Sausage Maker 


Chapter XIV: Stuffing the casings— 
Handling large sausages—Use of cookers 
and vats—Avoiding mold and discolora- 
tion — Trimmings — Curing — Mixing — 
Chopping and stuffing—Casings—Surface 
mold—Dry sausage—Sausage cost ac- 
counting—Sausage formulas—Manufac- 
turing instructions—Container specifica- 
tions—Preparing boiled hams—Making 
baked hams. 
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Price $6 


Plus postage, 25c 


Mr. Pork Packer: — 
Ask Yourself These Questions 


Am I getting the highest pos- 


+ 


ments are discussed. 





sible yields from products? 


Are all my operations as 
efficient as they could be? 


+ + 


Utilizing the hog carcass to best advantage is a day- 
to-day problem. Only by studying markets and check- 
ing against tests of the best experience can profitable 
results be secured in daily plant operation. 


This book is designed to show the pork packer how 
to operate to best advantage. 
rather than a “text book.” 
sized and important factors in operation in all depart- 
(See chapter headings.) 


It is a “test book” 
Figuring tests is empha- 


It is NOT an academic presentation of the routine 


of pork packing. It IS a practical discussion of best 
methods for getting results, backed up by test figures, 


which every alert pork packer needs and should have. 








I—Hog Buying 

Il—Hog Killing 

Il1]—Handling Fancy Meats 

IV—Chilling and Refrig- 
eration 

V—Pork Cutting 

ViI—Pork Trimming 

VII—Hog Cutting Tests 

Vill—Making and Con- 
verting Pork Cuts 

IX—Lard Manufacture 


X—Provision Trading 
Rules 








CHAPTER HEADINGS 


XI—Curing Pork Meats 

XII—Soaking and Smok- 
ing Meats 

XllI—Packing Fancy 
Meats 


XIV—Sausage and Cooked 
Meats 


XV—Rendering Inedible 
Products 


XVI—Labor and Cost Dis- 
tribution 


XVII—Merchandising 





a 





Order Now 


Book DEPARTMENT—THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 South Dearborn Street * * *¢ (Chicago, Illinois 
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Juality Counts, 


Dependable Selection 
Uniform Quality 
Prompt Service 
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How By-Product Power Would Save This 
Packer More Than $98,000 


ANY packers do not understand the theory and practice of generating power as a by-product by 
means of high-pressure boilers, bleeder turbines and a proper balancing of the steam and power 
loads. It is not necessary that they should. Their principal interest is in the results. 


SEPTEMBER 23, 1933 Chicago and New York 








In the discussion which has been going on in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, an effort has been made to 
convince packers that their greatest saving is to be made in steam and power. 


Some of the statements made and figures shown in these articles 
have been questioned. 





— 








45.7 Per Cent Saving 


Here is what it costs one packer 
for steam and power per 1,000 
head of livestock killed. 


Here is what steam and power 
would cost him per 1,000 head 
with a modern power plant. 


Here is what he would save per 
1,000 head—45.7 per cent—27.3c 
per animal killed. 


Total savings, close to $100,000 
annually. 

This is not an unusual case. 
There are many plants where as 
large or greater savings in the cost 
of steam and power can be made. 














This is not surprising. Annual returns of from 20 to 40 per cent 
on an investment seem incredible. Savings in steam and power costs 
equalling or exceeding the money now spent for purchased power do 
not seem possible. 


But it is true! 


Packers Learning the Facts 

As packers look further into the subject; as they visit at least 
one meat plant where “by-product power” is being produced, and 
discuss results and savings with the plant’s executives (see THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER of September 9) they realize that what at 
first appeared to some of them as “hooey” is an actual possibility. 

Here are the results of a steam and power survey made recently 
in a meat plant. A total saving of better than $98,000 in the total 
cost of steam and power is indicated. This saving figures 24.4c per 
head of livestock killed. 

There are many meat plants where equal or greater savings in 
the cost of steam and power can be made. 


VI—Profits in By-Product Power 


By OSCAR C. WATERMAN. 


Balancing steam and power in a packing plant, like balancing a 
financial budget, can be done economically or extravagantly. In both 
cases, to secure the best results, complete accurate data and careful 
study are necessary. 


Before fixing the amount or determining the method of securing 
or producing the income or production, the expenditure or consump- 
tion should be reduced to the practical economic minimum. With 
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efficient production of the neces- 
sary minimum requirements, there 
is an economic balance. 


In order to determine this prac- 
tical economic minimum of steam 
and power required, it is neces- 
sary to have a very careful sur- 
vey and analysis of the steam and 
power used. 


This study should show the 
quality and quantity of steam and 
the quantity of power used 
through a complete cycle of each 
operation. Having this informa- 
tion the maximum, minimum and 
average demand for both can be 
determined, not only in amount 
but also in relation to each other. 

Such a study, in addition to 
showing what savings can be 
made by a balanced by-product 
power plant, often reveals ex- 
travagant steam and power uses, 
and suggests possibilities of 
changes in operations resulting in 
savings which more than repay 
for the time and effort spent in 
the analysis. 


Results in Other Industries 


Very little has been done so far 
with “by-product power” in the 
meat packing industry, so that op- 
erating results from packing 
plants are very limited. (One ex- 
ception is the Decker plant, de- 
scribed in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER of September 9.) But 
the paper, brewing and other in- 
dustries, where there is also a 
concurrent demand for steam and 
power, have proved by actual op- 
eration that a properly-balanced 
by-product power plant offers 
splendid opportunity for savings. 


The quantity of steam required to 
generate a kilowatt of electrical energy 
depends upon the efficiency of the gen- 
erating unit and the amount of heat 
per pound of steam available for gen- 
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—— 
Paying Dividends Through 
the Power House 
This is the sixth of a series of 
Se can make bis qrectest savings. 
When it will be re- 




















erating power. The greater the spread 
between the heat value of the initial 
or original steam and the exhaust or 
final steam, the greater the amount of 
heat and consequently power there is 
available per pound of steam. 

Thus, by increasing the heat value 
of the initial steam sufficiently high, it 
is possible to strip the entire power re- 
quirements and still exhaust steam at 
temperatures high enough for all pro- 
cessing needs, operation of prime mov- 
ers and heating requirements. 

High Steam Pressures in Use. 

This does not necessarily mean ex- 
tremely high pressures, as boiler pres- 
sures go today. 

Many plants have been built and are 
being successfully operated, both in this 
country and in Europe, where steam 
pressures up to 1,500 lbs. per square 
inch and temperatures up to 835 degs. 
Fahr. have demonstrated the efficiency, 
safety and practicability of these high 
pressures and temperatures. 

In the meat packing industry pres- 
sures and temperatures not exceeding 
750 lbs. per square inch and 700 degs. 
Fahr. will be sufficient in practically 
any case to produce an efficient bal- 
anced by-product power plant. 








records for the fiscal year 1931. 


WHat STEAM AND POWER CosT. 





Table I.—Modern Equipment Would Save Nearly $100,000 


Figures at the left are actual costs taken from a certain packer’s 


At the right are engineers’ estimates of what the costs would be were 
the packer to install high pressure boilers and bleeder turbines. 


Coal, 43,500 tons @ $2.65. .$115,275.00 31,890 tons @ $2.65. . $84,508.50 


MO << eSaliad obs ab cde 0 1,687.00 1,687.00 
Boiler room supplies...... 794.00 794.00 
Boiler room labor........ 5,620.00 4,113.81 
Boiler repairs ..........- 3,980.00 2,901.99 

Total boiler room cost. .$127,356.00 $94,005.30 
Cost of electric power.... 65,453.00 Free 

TOTAL STEAM AND POWER 

Sy $192,809.00 $94,005.30 

COST OF STEAM AND POWER 

PER HEAD KILLED 53.3¢ 26.0 


Wuat IT SHOULD Cost. 
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In most cases much lower pressures 
and temperatures are sufficient. 


About two years ago the Ford Motor 
Co. at Dearborn, Mich., completed the 
installation of the world’s largest in- 
dustrial power plant. The two boilers, 
each having a maximum steam produc- 
ing capacity of over 700,000 lbs. per 
hour, generate steam at 1,250 lbs. per 
square inch pressure and 750 degs. 
Fahr., total temperature, from feed 
water at 437 degs. Fahr. 


In a description of this plant in the 
November, 1932, issue of “Combustion” 
this very significant statement is made: 
“The operation of these two units since 
July, 1931, has disclosed no problems or 
difficulties not normally encountered 
with average pressure and temperature 
conditions. Recent tests have indicated 
performance of an exceptional charac- 
ter, with a practically flat efficiency 
curve from 300,000 to 730,000 Ibs. of 
steam per hour.” 


At the Buzzard Point plant of the 
Potomac Electric Co., a 35,000 K.W. 
unit is being installed to operate on an 
initial steam of 720 Ibs. pressure and 
835 degs. Fahr. The Conception Road 
plant of the San Antonio Public Serv- 
ice Co., and the State Line Plant of the 
Chicago District Electric Generating 
Corporation operate at 1,500 Ibs. pres- 
sure and 800 degs. Fahr., total heat. 


Facts to Be Studied. 


In order to determine the pressure, 
temperature and quantity of initial 
steam required, it is necessary that a 
very thorough and complete study be 
made of plant operations to ascertain 
not only the quantities of various pres- 
sures of steam and amount of power 
required at various times, but also re- 
lation between steam and power de- 
mand under different conditions. 


These studies should be comprehen- 


sive enough to present a complete pic- 
ture of the actual hour-to-hour steam 
and power requirements, and to show 
fluctuations and relations in demand 
that occur with the variation in hours, 
seasons and volume of product handled, 
so the plant can be balanced for prac- 
tically any normal operating condition. 


Heat required to produce a kilowatt 
of power will approximate 4,500 B.t.u. 
for the units required for the average 
meat packing plant. These can 
taken from many or few pounds of 
steam, according to whether the de- 
mand for process steam in comparison 
= the electric power demand is high or 
ow. 


Costs in a Typical Plant. 


What balanced heat and by-product 
power can do in the way of savings, 
can best be illustrated by the case of 
one of the Midwestern packers. 

Steam and power consumption costs 
and other data for the fiscal year of 
1931, taken from their records, as fur- 
nished by their operating and account- 
ing departments, are shown in Table I. 


(Continued on page 23.) 
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Sausagemakers to Have Their Day 
At the Packers’ Convention 


A meeting of the newly formed 
Sausage Manufacturers’ Division 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers—which sausagemakers in 
all parts of the country will be 
invited to attend whether mem- 
bers of the division or not—will 
be a feature of the forthcoming 
twenty-eighth annual convention 
of the Institute. 

As previously announced, the 
convention will be held on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, October 23 and 
24, at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
with sectional meetings on the 
Friday and Saturday preceding, 
October 20 and 21. 

Other tentative features being 
arranged for the convention ses- 
sions include the following, accord- 
ing to President Woods: 


Convention Program Features. 


1. Full discussion of the proposed 
marketing agreement and of the plans 
for putting it into effect. 

2. Discussion by a widely-known 
authority on live stock supplies during 
this winter and next summer. 

8. Analysis of the export situation 
and outlook by a well-known packer. 

4. Discussion of the general business 
situation by an outstanding authority. 

5. Introduction of the large number 
of new members who have joined the 
Institute during the year. 


Sectional Meetings. 
Sectional meetings will be held as 
follows: 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20. 
Morning—Operating Section. 


Afternoon — Engineering and Con- 
struction Section. 
Sales and Advertising Section. 
Scientific Section. 


It is probable that the meeting of the 
Sausage Manufacturers’ Division will 
be held on Saturday, October 21. A 
program of special interest to those 
engaged in the manufacture of sausage 
is being arranged. 


Plans for the exhibit of packinghouse 
equipment and supplies, which will be 
held in connection with the sectional 
meetings and regular convention ses- 
sions, are going forward rapidly. Al- 
though announcement of the availability 
of space was made only a few days ago, 
more than half of the booths already 
have been taken. 


a 


FAIR MEAT EXHIBIT ATTRACTS. 


Interest in the live stock and meat 
exhibit at A Century of Progress Ex- 
position continues undimished as the 
fair swings into the last six weeks of 
its existence. It is a world-wide at- 
traction as indicated by the fact that 
already visitors from twenty-five for- 
eign countries have signed the register 
and remained to praise the educational 
features of the exhibit. 


“This is the most educational pro- 
ject ever attempted in selling the vari- 
ous cuts of meat to the public,” was 
the comment of a meat expert con- 
nected with the Milwaukee Vocational 
Schools. “I have never seen anything 
in this line to excel it.” 

Marked attention has been paid the 
exhibit by visitors from all over the 
United States, th® high point in di- 
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DIAGRAM OF EXHIBITS OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES AT PACKERS’ CONVENTION. 
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Packers’ Convention 
Number 


The official 1933 Packers’ 
Convention number of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER will 
appear under date of Oc- 
tober 28, and will contain 
the complete report of pro- 
ceedings, news features and 
pictures of the annual con- 
vention of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 


Orders for extra copies of 
this number must be re- 
ceived before October 16, to 
guarantee delivery. Single 
copies, 50c each. 

Address orders to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., 




















Chicago, 
Ill., enclosing remittance. | 





versity being reached one day recently 
when the register showed representa- 
tion from forty-two states, Philippine 
Islands and Canada. While no phase is 
neglected, the cooked meats display and 
the moving display in which meat and 
its combinations are shown, are a spe- 
cial attraction. 

Foreign countries and United States 
possessions thus far represented on the 
register include, Mexico, Ireland, Porto 
Rico, Siam, India, England, Bermuda, 
Luxemburg, Germany, Turkey, Alaska, 
Denmark, Scotland, Poland, South 
Africa, Hawaii, Sweden, Australia, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, China, France, Canal 
Zone, Brazil, Philippine Islands, Cuba, 
Belgium, Jugo Slavia and Japan. 


———<%e—_—— 
CUDAHY DECLARES DIVIDEND. 
Cudahy Packing Company directors 
have declared the regular quarterly 


dividend of 62% cents on the common 
stock, payable Oct. 16 to stock of record 
Oct. 5. Regular semi-annual dividends 
were voted on the preferred stocks. 
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Hog Processing Tax 


How This and Floor Tax Might 
Be Figured for Packers 


Announcement of the hog pro- 
cessing tax under the agricultural 
adjustment act is expected at any 
time. 

Purpose of this tax is to defray 
costs to the government of the 
adjustment program, including 
both the expense of the emergen- 
cy pig program and any long-time 
program to restore parity corn 
and hog prices. 

It is expected that the initial 
hog processing tax will be at a 
rate low enough—say 10c per 
ewt. live weight — not to discour- 
age pork consumption and thus 
defeat the program. A graduated 
series of taxes imposed later, say 
at three-months periods, would be 
calculated on a basis to yield the 
funds thought necessary by the 
AAA to carry out the recovery 
program. 


Floor Tax Is Next 


With the initial processing tax 
comes a floor tax on stocks of hog 
products on hand at the time. If 
the processing tax is effective No- 
vember 1 the floor tax will in- 
clude stocks at that date. This 
floor tax is imposed but once. 

Floor tax would be figured on a 
conversion basis from the live hog 
to the product. As 100 lbs. live 
hog yields about 73 lbs. of edible 
product, a 10c processing tax 
would call for a floor tax of about 
13%%c per ewt. on edible product. 


It is not likely that this tax will be 
assessed flat on all products, but will 
vary with the yield and value of the 
product. 


For example, the floor tax on lard 
would be somewhere near the amount of 
the processing tax, since the average 
price of lard in recent years has been 
somewhere near the average price of 
the hog. 


Conversion Factors. 


If hams sold at about double the price 
of hogs, the floor tax would be figured 
at somewhere near twice the amount 
of the processing tax. Loins, bellies, 
etc., would be figured at the same pro- 
portionate rates, based on their price 
relation to the hog price. 

Items such as trimmings, spare ribs, 
offal, etc., would be figured proportion- 
ately lower, and might be lumped in a 
single average for floor tax purposes. 

There would be no floor tax on in- 
edible product. 


These conversion factors will apply 
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also to the drawback on exports per- 
mitted under the law. 


Announcement of the initial proces- 
sing tax will be followed by computa- 
tion and announcement of the floor tax, 
which is to apply only once, and cn 
product on hand at the date of levying 
the initial processing tax. 

——fe 
CODE HITS PRICE-CUTTING. 

Containing a provision which would 
eliminate “destructive price cutting,” 
without at the same time setting up 
rigid price fixing, a proposed code of 
fair competition for the date packing 
industry was considered in public hear- 
ing last week. The section dealing 
with price cutting declares that “no 
processor shall engage in destructive 
price cutting” and continues: “If in the 
opinion of the committee any price list 
indicates destructive price cutting 
which would prevent in this industry 
effectuation of ‘the declared policy of 
the act, the committee shall so notify 
the processor whose price list is under 
investigation. If, after due notice and 
hearing in such manner as the com- 
mittee may prescribe, the committee 
shall find that any such processor has 
engaged in destructive price cutting, 
it shall so notify the Secretary, or his 
duly authorized agent.” 


Proponents of the code pointed out 
that this provision, while not subject 
to the disadvantages of rigid price fix- 


ing, would be a means of eliminating 
the destructive price cutting mentioned 
in the National Industrial Recovery 


Act. 
oo 
NRA AND TARIFF COMPLAINTS. 


The National Recovery Administra- 
tion recently announced the establish- 
ment of an import division to handle 
all requests by industries, labor or trade 
organizations for tariff adjustments, re- 
strictions or paymenjs of fees. Oscar 
B. Ryder, assistant chief of the eco- 
nomics division of the United States 
Tariff Commission, has been loaned to 
the recovery administration to head the 
new division. 


Under the provisions of the national 
recovery act, any labor or trade organi- 
zation which has complied with the 
terms of the act may complain to the 
President that articles are being im- 
ported to the detriment of the competi- 
tive position of similar domestic articles. 
The President is empowered to have an 
immediate investigation made, and may, 
after such investigation, require the 
payment of fees or may restrict the 
importation of such articles. 

As a general matter, it was an- 
nounced, the industry making the com- 
plaint will be expected to make a prima 
facie case before their request will be 
forwarded to the President, and re- 
quests for relief may be made only after 
a code has been approved. 
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HOG SUPPLY PREDICTIONS. 


Smaller supplies of hogs for slaugh- 
ter during the new marketing year be- 
ginning October 1 are in prospect, but 
with the major part of the decrease oc- 
curring after January 1, according to a 
statement on the hog situation recently 
by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Very few of the pigs bought by the 
government would have been slaugh- 
tered until after January 1, and these 
purchases have made little change in 
the supply that would otherwise have 
been slaughtered from October 1 to Jan- 
uary 1, says the bureau. 

Hog slaughter under Federal inspec- 
tion during the marketing year ending 
September 30, 1933, is estimated at 
about 47,200,000 head, apart from the 
pigs and sows slaughtered under the 
emergency hog-production control plan. 
This is the largest crop-year slaughter 
since 1928-29. 


The movement of pork and lard into 
storage during the four months, May 
to August this year, was the largest 
on record, the increase in total stocks on 
September 1 over those of a year ago 
being equivalent to 1,860,000 pigs, says 
the bureau. 

There has been some improvement in 
domestic demand for hog products dur- 
ing recent months, but the bureau sees 
“little prospect for an expansion in the 
foreign outlet for American hog prod- 
ucts.” 

The relationship between hog prices 
and corn prices the last three months 
has been unfavorable for hog produc- 


tion, and is expected to continue un- 
favorable until at least early in 1934. 
This will result in a smaller 1933 fall 
pig crop than if feed supplies had been 
more plentiful and relatively lower in 
price. 
een iceninen 

BRAND RESUMES TRADE DUTIES. 

Charles J. Brand, who has served as 
Coadministrator of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act through the first intensive 
months of its operation, has requested 
and has been granted relief from fur- 
ther duty with the administration, effec- 
tive October 1. In granting Mr. Brand’s 
request Secretary Wallace and Mr. Peek 
both expressed their appreciation of his 
work as an executive of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration dur- 
ing the formative period of its existence 
and the launching of its varied opera- 
tions. 

At the insistence of President Roose- 
velt, Secretary Wallace and Mr. Peek, 
Coadministrator Brand was granted 8 
leave of absence for a temporary period 
beginning soon after the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act was signed last May 


12, by which his services were loaned 
to the Administration by the National 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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Emergency Pig Slaughter Is Likely 
To Pass Six Million Mark 


Starting with a quota of 4 
million pigs, the government’s 
emergency hog slaughter program 
thay pass the 6 million mark. 


Additional quotas were author- 
ized this week bringing the total 
to 5,922,000 pigs, and it would not 
be surprising if permits exceeded 
six million before the program 
ends on September 29. 


The AAA explained the in- 
creased quotas as an aid to farm- 
ers in drouth areas, and to pro- 
ducers whose offerings were not 
taken in areas where processing 
facilities were overtaxed. 


Failure of the sow campaign 
was another reason. Only about 
150,000 piggy sows had been 
offered whereas a total of 1 mil- 
lion was expected. 


Cost of the Campaign 


Pig and sow purchases and 
processing expense have cost the 
government to date about 18 
million dollars, which it aims to 
get back through a processing tax 
assessed on all commercial pork 
slaughter. This is only about 40 
per cent of what the AAA esti- 
mated the emergency campaign 
would cost. 


Packers’ problems in disposing 
of the residue from the slaugh- 
tered pigs—most of which were 
tanked—have been aired in the 
newspapers this week. Effect of 
the campaign on hog production 
and commercial markets remains 
to be observed. 


To insure that permits to ship pigs 
to fill the increased quota shall go pri- 
marily to farmers in drouth areas, and 
other farmers who have been unable 
heretofore to secure permits, the fol- 
lowing telegram was sent to meat pack- 
ers who are acting as local permit com- 
mitteemen on behalf of the administra- 
tion at Kansas City, Omaha, Chicago, 
Sioux City, Oklahoma City, Fort Worth, 
Wichita, Topeka and St. Paul: 


Reasons for Increase. 


“Reason for extending pig quotas is 
to take care of farmers in drought areas 
and of original owners who have been 
unable to secure permits. It has come 
to our attention that in many cases 
preference is being shown to buyers and 
speculators. In issuing permits against 
the increased quotas may we urge you 
to give special consideration to original 
Owners in drought areas who make re- 


quests direct rather than through deal- 
ers. Special consideration also should 
be given to pool shipments by farmers. 
If you do not personally issue permits 
will you bring this message to the at- 
tention of the permit committee at your 
market.” 


The estimated slaughter of pigs up to 
and including Thursday of this week 
was 4,400,000, and of piggy sows 
120,000. 


All slaughtering points are getting 
all the pigs for which permits are being 
issued, despite the fact that in some 
sections of the Corn Belt loadings have 
slowed up somewhat. Better hog prices 
and inflation talk are given as the rea- 
sons. The dry areas still report a good 
many thousand pigs ready to come in 
for the account of the government as 
soon as permits are received by the 
owners. 


Up to Wednesday night, September 
21, the total number of pigs slaugh- 
tered at Chicago was 645,236, and 32,005 
piggy sows. Practically all markets 
handled heavier supplies than a week 
ago. Officials said it was probable that 
the new quota of 5,922,000 pigs would 
be purchased before the close of the 
emergency marketing period. 


Pork Production Cut 15 Per Cent. 

Approximately $13,000,000 was paid 
for pigs weighing between 25 and 80 
Ibs., $3,300,000 for pigs weighing be- 
tween 80 and 100 Ibs., and $910,000 for 
SOWS averaging 325 Ibs. per head. 








Packers’ Agreement 


It is reported that consid- 
eration by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration 
of the marketing agreement 
proposed for processors and 
wholesalers of livestock prod- 
ucts is rapidly moving toward 
a decision. 

Following the public hear- 
_ing in Washington on Sep- 
tember 8 there have been 
conferences between commit- 
tees of producers, the proces- 
sors’ (packers) committee 
and representatives of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, and well-in- 
formed observers would not 
be surprised if the Adminis- 
tration reaches a decision | | 








within a week or so. 














government account at the 20 prin. 
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How Pigs Came In 


Estimated receipts of pigs for 


cipal markets of the country are as 
follows: 


Aug. 23 to Sept. 14, incls. .2,603,200 


7" Faecal ae? 109,000 
NS wack 24 ue delete 71,000 
RRPM Soc svievnwsdactdiccs 157,000 
RM oo cess feud 151,000 
Re RM Psi Se 7. 175,000 
ES A Saka 168,000 

Total to Sept. 21........ 3,434,200 


14 totaled 80,000 head. 
date about 30,000 additi 
been received, bringing the total to 
Sept. 21 to 110,000 head, 

















If a total of 150,000 sows and the 
new maximum of 5,922,000 pigs are pur- 
chased before the end of the marketing 
period, a maximum of 85,000,000 Ibs. 
of meat may be produced, the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration states. 
It adds: 


“This would be equivalent to less than 
1 per cent of the nation’s annual total 
pork production. The potential reduc- 
tion in pork production during the next 
marketing year, however, as a result of 
this slaughter, would be from 14 to 16 
per cent of the annual pork production.” 


Slaughter Costs and Credits. 


The estimated yield of products 
through September 16 amounted to 
36,000,000 pounds of meat from pigs 
weighing between 80 and 100 Ibs.; 
15,000,000 Ibs. of meat from sows; 13,- 
000,000 Ibs. of grease, largely rendered 
from pigs weighing between 25 and 80 
pounds, and 13,000,000 lbs. of fertilizer 
tankage, also obtained largely from the 
slaughter of light pigs. 

The total charge for butchering and 
cutting the 600,000 pigs into rough 
sides amounted to about $250,000. The 
net charge for these initial steps in pro- 
cessing pigs is 45 cents per hundred- 
weight, live weight basis, according to 
the contract between the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the authorized proces- 
sors. 

The slaughter of 75,000 sows yielded 
a net credit of $12,000 to the account of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. A credit 
of 5 cents per cwt. live weight basis 
in excess of slaughtering and initial 
processing charges, is returned by the 
processors in exchange for the lard, 
edible offal and all by-products result- 
ing from the sow killing operations. . 

Vouchers for allowable charges for 
curing and storing the meat already 
produced or yet to be produced will be 
presented later to auditors of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. 
The probable curing costs of the 51,000,- 
000 lbs. of meat produced through Sep- 
tember 16 would amount to about 
$330,000. 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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Livestock Price Control 


How Supplies and Consumer Pur- 
chasing Power Govern Prices | 
By A. 0. BAUMAN. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE—This is the third 
of a series of articles by a well-known 
packinghouse research and agricultural 
statistician. The first, which appeared 
July 29, discussed the importance of pack- 
inghouse policies; the second, August 26, 
oy ae the significant features of infla- 
tion. 


The important relationship be- 
tween product prices and inven- 
tories (developed in the article on 
packinghouse policies) and the 
principles and attributes of infla- 
tion (analyzed in the second arti- 
cle) lead us to the important sub- 
ject of how consumer purchasing 
power —the final arbitrator — 
operates to determine livestock 
prices. 


Startling evidence that dollar 
volume national income deter- 
mines aggregate value of live- 
stock moving into consumption is 
given in Table I. 


Note that, over a period of 
years, the percentage of dollar 
volume livestock purchased to the 
total national income is surpris- 
ingly constant. 


What is more important, there- 
fore, than parity prices between 
agricultural and non-agricultural 
goods, from the standpoint of rel- 
ative purchasing power, is the 
parity relationship between the 
dollar volume of agriculture and 
the dollar volume of all other in- 
dustries. 


The dollar volume livestock figures 
were computed from data published by 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, by multiplying federally-inspected 
slaughter by the average live weight 
and average live cost, then raising the 
figures by a per cent equal to the ratio 
of total slaughter to federally-inspected 
slaughter. The figures for national in- 
come are those of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 


Competition for Consumer’s Dollar. 


Note that for five years ending 1932, 
the percentage amounted to 3.79%, or 
practically the same as for the first 
five-year period, 1921-25, when the per- 
centage amounted to 3.81%; the ten- 
year period, 1921-32, amounted to 
3.82%, the minimum for any year hav- 
ing amounted to 3.53%, and the maxi- 
mum, to 4.09%. 

The greater variations in year by 
year comparisons may be attributed to 
competitive bidding affecting the profit 
and loss of the processor, export de- 
mand and by-product values, though 
these factors are considerably less im- 
portant than buying power as measured 
by the total national income. 
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The constancy of the per cent dollar 
volume of livestock to total national in- 
come emphasizes the extremely keen 
competition existing between all indus- 
tries for the consumer’s dollar. 

Moreover, we also find that non-meat 
foods—such as produce, = wheat, 
etc.—influence the dollar volume of 
livestock, which is proof of the fact that 
meats not alone substitute for each 
other, but that non-meat foods substi- 
tute to some extent for meats, though 
to a lesser degree. Therefore, if the 
dollar volume of other foods, princi- 
pally wheat, potatoes, butter, eggs, 
poultry, fruits, vegetables, etc., were 
included with livestock, the minor fluc- 
tuations of the per cent dollar volume 
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significant that such expenses must also 
reckon with total national income. 


Operating Costs a Factor. 


Increased operating costs, of course, 
either depress livestock prices, decrease 
profits or increase losses, and vice versa, 
If fluctuations and operating costs are 
competitive as between industries, they 
obviously affect the profit and loss re- 
sults of respective packers. If they are 
non-competitive as between packing and 
non-packing industries, they necessarily 
affect the profit and loss results of the 
entire packing industry in relation to 
non-packing industries. 

Having established the basic funda- 
mentals making livestock prices, it can 








TABLE I—NATIONAL INCOME DETERMINES VALUE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Total U. S. Dollar Volume 
Livestock Slaughter. 


1921 $2,146,000,000 
1922 2,509,000,000 
1923 2,503,000,000 
1924 2,607 ,000,000 
1925 3,100,000,000 
1926 3,245,000,000 
1927 3,026,000,000 
1928 3,214,000,000 
1929 3,336,000,000 
1930 2,794,000,000 
1931 1,947,000,000 
1932 1,312,000,000 
ae 3.81% (5 yrs.) 
1925-29 AVM. . 2.20000 3.938% (5 yrs.) 


BOBI-GE FANGS 2 icc cc cccccesccccs 


P. C. Livestock 


National Dollar Vol. to 
Income. Total Nat’l. Income’, 
$59,100,000,000 3.63% 

61,400,000,000 4.09 
69,100,000,000 3.62 
71,700,000,000 3.64 
76,000,000,000 4.08 
79,700,000,000 4.07 
81,300,000,000 3.72 
82,700,000,000 3.88 
85,200,000,000 3.91 
70,700,000,000 3.95 
52,700,000,000 3.69 
37,200,000,000 3.53 

1928-32 avg. ........ 3.79% ( 5 yrs.) 

TORIA-SS BVE: 00s cccces 3.82% (10 yrs.) 
ER AM Koo Sin EEE 3.53-4.09% 


NOTE.—*To the technically-minded reader it is a matter of significance that the percentages 
plotted to a ratio scale are surprisingly horizontal in trend. 








to national income year by year would 
be reduced. 

While operating costs are an impor- 
tant factor, it is not appropriate to dis- 
cuss them here in much detail. It is 








Points to Remember 


1. Aggregate value of livestock is de- 
termined buying —- as measured 
by dollar volume national income. 

2. Dollar volume national income is the 
sum total of all goods and services. 

3. What is more important than pari 
prices between and a eee 
cultural goods—from the standpoint of 
= power—is the parity 
re 


ip between the dollar 
‘ture and the dolla 
other industries. 


volume of 
r volume of all 


4 Constancy of the per cent dollar 
volume of livestock to total national in- 
come emphasizes the extremely keen com- 
petition existing between all industries for 
the consumer’s dollar. : 

5. Proper solution of the disparity re- 
lationship between agricultural 


—_ es does not rest so much 
ith agricul as it does with all other 
industries. 


6. Economic devices of manufacture 
must be controlled more human 
forces than by natural forces (as for 
food), ch is the lanation } A - 


7. When a depression sets in, the first 
indications of a break-down appear out- 
side of agricultural industry, for the rea- 
agricultural forces are less sus- 
in human relations 

than are non-agricultural forces. 
8. The production of one thing con. 
stitutes the purchasing power for some- 
thing else. 


9. Debts are a form Of economic dis- 
ability; that is, an encumbrance diminish- 
ing utility or usefulness of the nat- 
ural resources and wealth of a or 
group of nations in some inverse ratio to 
the amount of such encumbrance or in- 
debtedness. Increasing debts make for 
greater rigidity or lesser flexibility, and 
vice versa. 


now be made clear why so-called pre- 
war parity prices of livestock, or of 
any other farm product, cannot be re- 
established with respect to the prices of 
what the farmer buys, unless a corres- 
ponding parity exists between the prin- 
cipal quantities of what the farmer 
offers for sale to all other industries in 
the aggregate and what such industries 
offer to sell him in return. 


To Establish Price Parity. 


Obviously, normal production of ag- 
riculture during the past year, for ex- 
ample, as compared with 50 per cent of 
normal production for non-agricultural 
industries, can result in a ratio of farm 
prices to non-agricultural prices of only 
50 per cent—that is, only one- 
parity, as compared with pre-war. 


In general, the proper solution of 
such an abnormal relation should not 
be so much on the side of the equation 
representing more nearly normal pro- 
duction of agricultural output as on 
the side of the equation representing a 
low level of non-agricultural produc- 
tion. 

If ill-advised reductions are carried 
too far in agricultural output—food, for 
example—there is much danger in the 
form of an under-nourished population, 
certain to impair further other economic 
activity. Moreover, to limit adjust- 
ments to only a given commodity or 
class of commodities—as, for example, 
hogs, or cattle, calves and sheep—is 
not likely to yield sufficient price 
change to affect the dollar volume of 
that commodity, because such tenden- 
cies in price changes are certain to be 
shared in by substitutes. 

Moreover, the limits of dollar volume 
receipts for a given food under con- 


(Continued on page 40.) 
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EDITORIAL 


Is Packaging an Extravagance? 




















Food processors are being asked by the NRA 
to limit wrapping and packaging as an aid in keep- 
ing down costs to the consumer. 

A wrapper or package costs money. To this 
must be added the labor to include the product 
in the container, affix label, etc. It might be con- 
cluded, therefore, that a packaged product cost 
more than an unpackaged one, and that the con- 
sumer must pay this added cost. 


But does the packaged product cost more? The 
question is by no means settled, so far as meats 
and packers are concerned. Lard often is cited as 
an example. The cost of a one-pound lard carton 
is a fraction of a cent. It is filled and closed auto- 
matically, thousands of pounds being handled 
daily in the larger plants with two or three work- 
ers, at a total cost per pound for package and labor 
probably less than it cost the retailer to weigh a 
pound of product. Were the cost of the carton 
and the labor of filling it eliminated, the saving 
would be so small that it would make no difference 
to the consumer one way or the other if it were 
passed on to him. 


But even if lard in a carton were to cost a little 
more — usually it does not —the consumer does 
not have to purchase it. Bulk lard always is avail- 
able. If the housewife purchases lard in cartons, 
even at a higher price, it is because she prefers 
the convenience and cleanliness of the package 
and because she has more confidence in a product 
which the manufacturer guarantees when he 
places his name and trademark on it. 


Bacon is another product of the meat plant the 
consumer can purchase packaged or unpackaged. 
More than 60 per cent of the bacon produced, it 
is estimated, is offered for retail sale sliced and in 
packages, because of the demand of the house- 
wife as evidenced in her preference for the pack- 
aged product. If the cost is a little more the 
housewife evidently is willing to pay the differ- 
ence. Perhaps she has found that there is less 
waste and loss in the small package and that any 
slightly higher cost is a good investment. 


Frankfurters, sausages of all kinds, meat loaves 
and ready-to-serve products, butter, cheese, beans 
or what not are offered for sale packaged or un- 
packaged. The housewife is not forced to accept 
one or the other. She can buy packaged or un- 
packaged food products just as she can buy a high 
quality product or a cheaper one. Food packaging 
has come into general use because of consumer 
preference and demand. It will increase or de- 
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cline as consumer preference is indicated by pur- 


chases. The housewife, it would seem, is in a 
-position to judge best, and the food processor 
must be guided by her wants. 


Maybe There’s a Lesson in This 


In one of the larger cities of the Central West 
is a meat processing plant less than five years 
old. The business was started in the rear of a 
butcher shop. Today it is housed in a small but 
modern plant entirely paid for. Only men work- 
ers are employed. The company has no obliga- 
tions except current bills. Last year it made a 
profit of $30,000; the year previous $45,000. 


There are few outward appearances to account 
for the unusual success made by this firm, except 
an evident determination to be satisfied with 
nothing but the best. This is apparent in build- 
ing, equipment, delivery vehicles and product. In 
some respects—particularly in equipment, cer- 
tainly in quality of product—it is ahead of many 
of its better-known competitors. High overhead 
and processing costs per unit of product are ap- 
parent. This being so, it is evident that higher 
than average prices must be secured for product. 


The company is operating in a limited territory. 
It has made no effort to do a large business. Vol- 
ume is not as important as profits. Instead of 
trying to make profits on a small margin and large 
volume, bringing its products in competition with 
many other packers, it has been content to manu- 
facture less and to spot its production where qual- 
ity is appreciated and among those who are will- 
ing to pay for meats that are a little better. 


The company can take care of some more busi- 
ness and is looking for a few more additional out- 
lets. It does not solicit indiscriminately. Rather 
it carefully picks its prospects. All of the selling 
is done by two men. They may make two calls or 
ten calls a day. Most of their time is spent get- 
ting new accounts. Daily selling is done over the 
telephone. When the plant is brought up to ca- 
pacity no further business will be sought. Larger 
volume, it is felt, will necessitate making more 
than one grade of product, and it is not believed it 
would be good policy to let down the quality bars. 


The experience of this company, none of the 
executives of which are over 35 years old, or with 
any previous experience in meat processing, would 
seem to indicate that there are still opportunities 
in the meat industry for those who can see them. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Corned Bottom Rounds 


A packer who makes some corned 
beef has never made it from anything 
but briskets and plates. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Such corned beef as we have made has been 
from briskets and plates but we understand the 
round can be used for this purpose. We would 
like to make a good cooked corned beef from the 
round. Will you tell us how to do this? 

The term “bottom round” is not 
always used, “outside” being more gen- 
erally used for this cut. There are 
three pieces of meat cut from the beef 
round or beef ham—the knuckle, inside 
and outside. The outside does not work 
out so well for dried beef as do the 
inside and knuckle. Therefore it is 
commonly ground up for sausage or 
made into corned beef. 


The following method of making bot- 
tom round corned beef has been fol- 
lowed by one of the best producers of 
fancy packinghouse products in the 
country. 


First, trim off the stringy shank 
meat. Place the bottom round in cold 
water for five or six hours. If water 
is not cold, use ice to cool. This will 
draw out considerable blood from the 
meat that otherwise would come out in 
the curing pickle. 


When the meat is taken out of the 
water, lay it on racks to drain. 


Curing the Outsides. 


If curing in tierces, do not fill them 
too full but leave plenty of room for 
the pickle, as beef of this kind packs 
in very solid. If the tierces are packed 
too full there is not room for sufficient 
pickle to cure and the result is pos- 
sible loss. Also see that the meat is 
well under the pickle. 


If cured in open head tierces, sprinkle 
salt in the bottom of the tierce, rub 
each piece in salt before putting in the 
tierce, and fill with pickle at once. 


To make 100 gals. of pickle, use 100 
per cent salt water solution, 25 lbs. 
standard curing sugar or granulated 
sugar, 4% lbs, nitrate of soda. 


Cook the nitrate of soda and sugar 
into a sirup, then put the sirup into 
the 100 per cent salt water and mix 
well. Reduce mixture with water to 70 
deg. strength. 


In 5 days take the meat out and put 
it into another tierce and pour the same 
pickle over it. Do the same in 8 days 
after the first change. If the meat is 
to be cooked at once, it can be used in 
30 days. 


Cooking Corned Beef. 

To cook corned bottom rounds, take 
two pieces, lay them together and wrap 
in strong canvas or muslin. Have the 
water at the boiling point when the 
meat is put in, then let the water go 
back to 155 degs. and keep it at that 
for 5 to 6 hours. Take the rounds out 
of the water, take the canvas off and 
lay each piece on a shelf or table so it 
will stay flat. 

Paprika Aids Appearance. 

The appearance of the bottom round 
so handled will be further improved by 
rubbing paprika over the top side be- 
fore the meat is cooled off. 

If this inquirer plans to cook the 
product in a mold or form, it will not 
be necessary to use muslin when cook- 
ing. 


CuringS.P. Meats 


More money is lost in poor 
curing than in almost any 
other line of meat manu- 
facturing. 

Too many curers operate 
on the “by guess and by 
gosh” plan—and then won- 
der what’s the matter with 
their meats! 

In the old days the best 
curing formulas were kept 
under lock and key, and 
there was supposed to be 
some mysterious power in 
them. 

Today the best curers all 
know the best methods, and 
there are no secret formulas. 
The secret is in the intelli- 
gent use of standard 
formulas. 

Standard formulas and 
full directions for curing 
sweet pickle meats have been 
published by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Subscribers 
can obtain copies by sending 
in the following coupon, ac- 
companied by 10-cent stamp: 


The National Provisioner: 
014 Colony Bldg., Chicago, I11. 


Please send me of formula 
got — for “Curing 8. P. 
ea! ” 





How to Dehair Hogs 


A Western packer requests informa- 
tion concerning complete dehairing of 
hogs. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are interested to learn how to take hairs off 
hogs which do not come off by scalding and scrap- 
ing, and would appreciate advice from you as to 
how to do this, 

The use of proper scalding tempera- 
tures should loosen the hairs of the hog 
sufficiently so they will come off in 
the dehairing machine. Approximately 
140 degs. F. would be about the right 
temperature for scalding. However, 
this can be determined by a little ex- 
perimenting, as it may be advisable to 
raise the temperature. 

Higher temperatures are sometimes 
necessary where scalding tubs are 
rather small for the number of hogs 
killed per hour. Temperature control 
is important on scalding tubs, and it 
should be automatic if possible. 

The water used in scalding has a lot 
to do with proper scalding, and many 
mixtures have been used to soften 
water. Hard water, or water contain- 
ing an excessive amount of alkali, 
would not do very good work. The 
following mixtures have been found 
very good for use in such waters: 

For a tub that will hold 3,500 gallons 
of water, 

100 lbs. of pine tar 

10 Ibs. caustic soda 

30 Ibs. soda ash 
Dissolve this mixture in a tierce of 
water and add 3 to 5 gals. to the tub 
every hour. 

Another water softener is wood ashes 
from the smokehouse. 100 Ibs. placed 
in the tub at the start of killing will 
help considerably, especially when there 
is growth of new hair. 100 Ibs. of 
slaked lime added to scalding water 
will also do good work and will turn out 
nice white hogs. 

Where water is soft and the tubs of 
sufficient length, there is no necessity 
to use the water softener mentioned. 


Where hogs are scraped by hand the 
hairs sometimes becomes set after the 
hog leaves the tub and before scraping 
is finished. Shaving with sharp knives 
will remove all hairs left except very 
fine ones, which may be singed with a 


gas flame. 
a 
Did you know that water is one of 
the greatest enemies of fresh meat 
Read chapter 5 of “PorK PACKING,” 
The National Provisioner’s latest book, 
and have your men read it. 
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Boiling Smoked Hams 


Some branches of the trade are of 
the opinion that a boiled ham with the 
bone in is better than the boned prod- 


uct. A Southern producer wants to 
know how to make a fancy product. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have information on the preparation of 
fancy boiled hams that are boned, but we would 
like to know how to make a fancy product out 
of the ham with the bone in. Over 90 per cent 
of our business is done on hams with the bone in. 

The following method will produce 
a very nice product, provided the hams 
have been given a good mild cure. 


Should the pickle hams be salty, soak 
them well—overnight if necessary— 
then wash with hot water and a little 
soda and hang up to drip and dry. 

Then put in the smokehouse over a 
hot fire, but with no smoke, at 115 to 
120 degs. F., and dry well until they 
take on a good color. Then add hickory 
sawdust, and smoke hard and long to 
give them a good smoke flavor. 

The shrink occasioned by the long, 
hard smoke will be considerable, but 
this need not be troublesome as such 
hams will shrink much less in the cook- 
ing process. 


Take out of the smokehouse and 
place in hot water immediately, say, 
160 to 170 degs. F., and cook the hams 
until they are done or until the small 
bone in the shank can be easily pulled 
out by hand. Turn the heat off and 
allow the ham to cool in the water. 


The hams may then be put in a hot 
oven to sear the surface for keeping 
qualities and appearance. 


This method of handling should pro- 
duce a very high grade ham with the 
bone in and without excessive shrink. 
Allowing the hams to cool in the cook 
water will reduce the shrink and make 
them more juicy. 

eS 


Bleaching Casings 


An inquirer in the West writes as 
follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please tell me what is used for bleaching hog 
and sheep casings. 

Hog and sheep casings should not 
be bleached artificially. When curing 
the salt leaches them, removing all 
traces of blood and discoloration, mak- 
ing them an even white. Air, however, 
will later cause discoloration. This can 
be prevented by packing the casings 
tightly and excluding air as much as 
possible while the casings are curing 
and in storage. 


— Sen 


What is the best arrangement of 
sprays and coils in your | coolers? 
Read chapter 4 of “PorK PACKING,” 
The National Provisioner’s latest book. 
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Operating Pointers 
For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, the Master Mechanic 

















STEAM AND POWER COSTS. 
(Continued from page 16.) 


The following data applies to present 
operations: 

Heat value of coal as received, 9,840 
B.t.u. per Ib. 

Total steam produced, 480,500,000 Ibs. 
Cost, 2644c per 1,000 Ibs. 


Average boiler pressure, 145 lbs. per sq. 
inch. 

Steam produced per hour: Max., 85,000 
lbs.; min., 30,000 Ibs.; ave., 50,000 lbs. 

Estimated distribution of steam used: 
At boiler pressure, 145 lbs., 20 per cent; 
10 to 70 lbs., 70 per cent; 0 to 10 Ibs., 10 
per cent. 

Estimated condensate returned at 190 
degs. F., 30 per cent of all steam used. 


Raw water supply at estimated average 
temperature of 65 degs. Fahr. 

Power demands: Max., 900 k.w.; min., 
400 k.w.; ave., 600 k.w. 


Livestock killed: 361,350 composite 
head*, made up of 124,800 cattle, 215,700 
sheep or lambs, 87,900 calves and 420,150 
hogs. 

Power used per head, 15.5 k.w.h.; 
cost per head.... cece seeecessecees 35.2¢ 


Steam used per head, 1,330 Ilbs.; 
cost per head......ccccccccccecceces 18.1¢ 





TOTAL STEAM AND POWER 
COST PER HBAD.......ccccccceces 53.3¢c 
AVERAGE EVAPORATION= 
480,500,000 lbs. steam 
43,500 tons x 2,000 Ibs. coal== 
5.52 lbs. water per Ib. of coal 
BOILER EFFICIENCY= 
5.25 Ibs. steam x 1,124 B.t.u.(heat of steam) 


9,840 B.t.u. (heat value coal) 
=63.1 per cent. 


Steam Production Can Be Cut. 


From a study of plant operations (as 
shown in Table I), without making ac- 
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tual tests, it was agreed that a reduc- 
tion of at least 5 per cent in steam 
consumption could readily be made, so 
that the actual steam requirements 
would not exceed 95 per cent of the 
present production, or 433,651,000 Ibs. 
per year. 


Without changing any equipment 
from steam to motor drive, or vice 
versa, but by installing modern efficient 
steam producers and bleeder type non- 
condensing turbine generator, it is pos- 
sible to balance this plant and strip 
the power requirements as by-product 
power. 


Assuming boilers operating at 250 
Ibs. pressure, with 100. degs. super heat, 
with a guaranteed efficiency of not less 
than 82 per cent from 30,000 to 85,000 
Ibs. per hour, and turbine-generators 
that with an initial pressure of 250 Ibs. 
per sq. inch and 100 degs. superheat 
will produce one kilowatt of power for 
each 42 Ibs. of steam, when 20 per cent 
is bled at 145 lbs., 70 per cent @ 70 Ibs., 
and the balance 10 per cent at 10 Ibs. 


What One Packer Can Save. 


The new boiler at 82 per cent effi- 
ciency will have an evaporation per 
ound of coal, with feed water at 102.5 
egs. Fahr., and 9,840 B.t.u. per pound 
coal of 
82 per cent x 9,840 B.t.u. (coal) _ 68 
1,191 B.t.u. steam sia 
Ibs. of water per pound of coal. 
Coal required= 
433,651,000 lbs. 
6.8 Ibs. x 2,000 Ibs, ~ 24890 tons. 


Were the packer to install modern 
equipment and generate both steam and 
power his cost of producing steam 
would be reduced to 21.7c per 1,000 Ibs., 
or 26.0c per composite head of livestock 
killed. 

The saving on this basis is the entire 
cost of power, $65,458, plus the saving 
in steam cost, $33,350.70, a total savi: 
in steam and power of $98,803.70. 

This saving amounts to 27.3c Er 
composite head of livestock killed. (See 
Table I.) 


*In figuring ‘‘composite head’’ 4% hogs, 12 
— and 10 calves are assumed to equal one 
steer. 











BLEEDER TURBINE OF TYPE SUITABLE FOR MEAT PLANTS. 
This turbo-generator unit has a capacity of 300 k.w. using 160 lbs. initial steam 


gs ag 
¥% in. by 5 ft. 7% in. 


It bleeds at 75 lbs. and exhausts at 2 lbs 


It occupies a floor space 17 ft. 


The wide variations in operating conditions possible with 


turbo-generators makes them the ideal units for balancing steam and power demands. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Brine Spray in Coolers 


Its Use Being Extended As Tests 
Show Good Results 


While the individual brine 
spray has been used for some time 
for refrigerating hot hog coolers, 
it is only recently that it has been 
adapted to other meat coolers. 

One of its first uses outside the 
hot hog cooler was for refrigerat- 
ing the beef sales cooler. 

Here its ability to keep the cool- 
er dry, carcasses in good condi- 
tion, and to hold shrink low, in- 
fluenced packers to experiment 
with it for other plant cooiing 
purposes. 

Today it is being installed in 
beef: coolers, sausage meat and 
smoked meat coolers and to cool 
boning, cutting, slicing and pack- 
aging rooms. é 

One meat plant in which extensive 
use has been made of the individual 
spray is that of the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., Columbus, O. Here in- 
dividual sprays are used in hot hog and 
beef coolers, sausage meat cooler, 
smoked meat cooler and bacon slicing 
and packaging rooms. 


In all of these cases, says superin- 
tendent H. D. McConkey, very uniform 
temperatures are maintained easily, 
there being little if any temperature va- 
riation at different points in a room. 


High Humidity Reduces Shrink. 


Tests have shown that when a cool- 
er is first loaded, particularly with hot 
carcasses, there is only from 1 to 3 
degs. Fahr. temperature difference at 
points near the ceiling and at the floor, 
and that this temperature difference 
tends to equalize very quickly. Such 
results as this are possible, of course, 
only in well-constructed, well-insulated 
rooms. 


In all cases coolers show little or no 
evidence of moisture, but a humidity 
of from 82 to 87 degs. is maintained. 
This rather high relative humidity is 
of considerable aid in keeping meat 
shrink low. 


“In the hot hog cooler,” Mr. McCon- 
key says, “the individual spray unit is 
ideal. Two or there hours after filling 
the room with hot carcasses all evidence 
of fog and moisture has disappeared. 
Chilling to a bone temperature of 35 
degs. Fahr. is done quickly enough to 
permit cutting 24 hours after slaugh- 
ter.” 


Since individual spray type coolers 
were installed in the hot hog cooler 


three years ago, sour hams have been 
entirely eliminated. 


In sausage meat and smoked meat 
coolers, he believes, individual spray 
type refrigeration is superior to brine 
coils. Sausage, weiners, frankfurts, 
bologna, etc., may be kept from 5 to 
10 days without any noticeable change, 
in color. Green franks held in the sau- 
sage meat cooler overnight in a tem- 
perature of 38 degs. Fahr. show only 
a 1.3 per cent shrink. 


Keeps Coolers Dry. 


In bacon slicing and packing rooms 
where individual brine sprays have been 
used for three years a very even tem- 
perature is maintained, with no traces 
of moisture. 

One thing that seems to have been 
definitely demonstrated in this plant is 
that while the sprays maintain a high 
relative humidity in the room, excess 
moisture is avoided, air currents picking 
up the vapor and carrying it to the 
sprays, where it is condensed and be- 
comes a part of the cooling medium. 
By removing the excess moisture in a 
room the meats are maintained in bet- 
ter condition for longer periods and 
mold growths are held in check. 

The sprays used in this particular 
case were devised by J. T. Mackan, 
chief engineer of the Kroger plant. 
Each unit consists of a 6 in. metal tube 





EFFICIENT IN MANY COOLERS. 


In the meat plant of the Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Co., Columbus, O., in- 
dividual brine sprays of the type shown 
are used to cool hot hog and beef sausage 
meat, and smoked meat coolers and bacon 
slicing and packaging rooms, The units 
are made of 6-in. metal tubes. Sprays are 
in the shorter sections, the cold air be- 
ing discharged high up in the room 
through the other section. 


with an adjustable air intake box at the 
top. The tubes are installed vertically 
on the side cooler wall. Approximately 
24 in. above the bottom of this vertica] 
tube another tube extends outward at 
an angle of approximately 45 degs. for 
16 to 24 in. after which it becomes 
parallel with the first tube. 


Operation of the Sprays. 


The brine spray is installed in the 
first tube, the second acting as the cold 
air discharge. The cold air usually is 
discharged about 18 in. above the warm 
air inlet. The brine in its passage down 
the first tube draws in the warmer air 
and furnishes the slight difference in 
pressure necessary to discharge the cold 
air through the second tube into the 
room. 

The outlet of the cold air tube can 
be fitted with an adjustable nozzle, so 
that the cold air can be discharged in 
any direction. An extension may also 
be placed on the outlet, so that the air 
can be discharged into the room at a 
distance from the wall. The cooling 
brine is returned to the brine cooler 
through a connection at the bottom of 
the warm air tube. In show rooms, 
where it is desirable to prevent frost 
accumulations, pipes can be insulated. 

One of the important advantages 
claimed for a spray unit that discharges 
cold air near the ceiling is that, in the 
case of hog chilling, the cold air comes 
in contact first with that portion of the 
carcass most difficult to chill—the 
hams. The air then settles toward the 
floor, preventing the formation of zones 
of varying temperatures and insuring 
more even temperatures in all portions 


of the room. 
—— fe 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


The City Ice Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
has reopened its large cold storage 
plant at Eighth and Hickory sts. New 
machinery has been installed in the re- 
modeled building. Capacity of the 
plant is 600 cars of perishables. 

Atlantic Ice & Coal Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., have plans in hand for 
the enlargement of the plant’s stor- 
age facilities. 

Contract has been let for the erec- 
tion of citrus fruit packing plant to be 
used by the Edinburg Citrus Associa- 
tion, Edinburg, Tex. 

Plans for the erection of a $100,000 
ice plant have been completed by the 
Independent Ice Dealers’ Association of 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

All food products held for 40 days 
or over in cold storage must be labeled 
as “cold storage products” or placarded 
with the correct grade of the articles 
of food offered for sale under pro- 
visions of the Dettinger bill recently 
signed by Governor Schmedeman of 
Wisconsin. 

Construction of three new citrus 
packing plants by the Rio Grande Val- 
ley Citrus Exchange, San Juan, Tex., 
will be begun soon. The Exchange has 
been advised that a loan of $100,000 
will be granted by the federal farm 
credit administration for the project. 

A 40 per cent increase in refrig- 
erated space at the California Pre- 
Cooling Terminal, China Basin, San 
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100% 


for Brine and Ammonia Lines. 


UNITED'S 


PURE~U. S. GOV’T STANDARD 


CORKBOARD 


INSULATION FOR... =. 


Cold Storage Rooms, Tanks, Refrigerators, Etc. 
Granulated and Regranulated Cork. 


GUARANTEED Installations at reasonable Contract Prices. 
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Cork Pipe Covering 


Send for Literature and Samples 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Kansas Ci % 
Milwaukee, Indianapolis Rock Island, Ill., 


Specifications and Estimates on Request 
UNITED CORK COMPANIES, cyndhunst, NJ. 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Cork Insulation 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 
in 


Buffalo, Hartford, Conn., Atlanta 








Francisco, Calif., has been approved by 
the Board of State Harbor Commis- 


sioners. The additional 200,000 cubic 
feet of refrigerated space will allow 
for the handling of 75,000 additional 
tons. 

The Fairfield Ice and Coal Co., Fair- 
field, Ill., is building a 200 ton storage 
room. 

Leonard Stowe of the Stowe Pro- 
duce Co., Harlan, Ia., is erecting a 
cooling and storage plant. 

General Cold Storage Warehouse, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich., recently organized, 
will take over and succeed the General 
Cold Storage Co. of that city. 


ee 


STATE FOOD OFFICIALS MEET. 


Cassius L. Clay, state analyst, state 
board of health, New Orleans, La., was 
elected president of the Association of 
Dairy, Food and Drug Officials of the 
United States at the thirty-seventh an- 


nual conference of that body held re- 
cently in Milwaukee, Wis. Other 
officers are: Vice president, Henry 
Hoffman, jr., chief chemist, department 
of agriculture, dairy and food, St. Paul, 
Minn.; secretary-treasurer, W. C. Geag- 
ley, state analyst, department of agri- 
culture, Lansing, Mich.; directors, the 
officers and A. M. G. Soule, chief, di- 
vision of inspection, state department 
of agriculture, Augusta, Me., and W. S. 
Frisbie, office of cooperation, food and 
drug administration, United States De- 
a of Agriculture, Washington, 


Two days of the session were devoted 
to discussions of problems confronting 
officials, with the idea of developing 
uniformity in action in handling prob- 
lems that are commanding attention in 
many localities. No new policies were 
adopted at the convention, attendance 
at which was cut down somewhat due 
to the many changes in state adminis- 
trations the first of the year. 

———&—_— 


RIGHT MAN IN WRONG PEW. 


A meeting of packers at Fort Worth 
recently to consider the packers’ mar- 
keting agreement was presided over by 
the regional chairman for the Insti- 


tute, James A. Gallagher, jr., who is 
of the Union Meat Company, San An- 
tonio, and not of the Mission Provision 
Co., as erroneously stated. 


WAGE AND HOUR COMPLAINTS. 


The National Recovery Administra- 
tion has been advised that the bulk of 
the labor complaints received in con- 


nection with the operation of Presi- 
dential reemployment agreements and 
approval codes of fair competition ap- 
pear to be solely the result of misun- 
derstanding. It has been suggested 
that most of the misunderstandings 
could be eliminated if all employers 
were required to post notices in con- 
spicuous places clearly explaining the 
operation of minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hour provisions and the authority 
under which such wages and hours are 
established. 


Many employers throughout the 
country, says the NRA, are following 
the policy of posting such notices and 
find them very helpful in promoting a 
proper understanding of wage and hour 
provisions among their workers. 
Presidential reemployment agreements 
and formal codes are designed to elimi- 
nate misunderstandings between em- 
ployers and employees, as well as to re- 
duce working hours, increase employ- 
ment and increase purchasing power. 

All employers operating in good faith 
under the NRA are doing so by au- 
thority of the President. In view of the 
excellent results which has followed the 
posting of explanatory notices in many 
manufacturing and business establish- 
ments, employers in general might well 
consider the advisability of following 
this practice, it is suggested. 

One of the most enlightening in- 
stances of this was given by an indus- 
trialist whose company operates six 
plants throughout the country. Hav- 
ing signed the President’s reemploy- 
ment agreement, he discovered that 
there was a great deal of resentment 
due to misunderstanding throughout his 
entire business. His men had heard 
rumors. Their wives had told them; 
their neighbors understood; he must 
counteract that at once. 


He studied the agreement and the 
code that was in process of formation 
for his industry thoroughly. Then he 
wrote a form letter, which was ad- 
dressed individually to every employee 
in each of his six plants. The letter re- 
duced the provisions of the code to the 
simplest terms explained, in words that 
anyone could understand, just what the 
National Recovery Act as applied to his 
business meant to each one of them. 
At the same time he called in all his 


foremen and thoroughly schooled them 
so that they were in a position to an- 
swer almost any question that the men 
under them could put to them. -Then 
he left strict instructions that anyone 
not entirely satisfied should be referred 
to him personally, and the result has 
been that not one complaint has reached 
him so far. 


=. -fe-——_ 
MEAT CAMPAIGN UNDER WAY. 


Forty-three cities in the states of 
Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Maryland, Ohio, North Carolina, In- 
diana, Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Oklahoma, Hebeaties and 
California already have been scheduled 
in the most aggressive and far-reach- 
ing meat merchandising campaign ever 
undertaken by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. 


Beef, pork and lamb demonstrations 
will be conducted in each city. Spe- 
cial emphasis will be placed on the in- 
troduction of new and unusual cuts de- 
signed to answer the demands of the 
modern housewife who desires variety 
in the meat dish, and who appreciates 
cuts which are easy to carve, conveni- 
ent in size and fit into the food budget. 

In 22 of the cities, the merchandis- 
ing program will be carried on in con- 
nection with the Board’s schools of meat 
cookery. A mass meeting for retail 
meat merchants will be held the night 
previous to the opening of the school. 
At these meetings, retailers will be 
made fully acquainted with the cook- 
ing school program and will be in- 
structed in the preparation of the cuts 
to be featured in the cooking schools. 


The merchandising program includes 
a discussion of methods for the most 
effective display of meats, cutting tests 
and figuring costs and selling prices. 
Those in charge of the demonstrations 
will also emphasize the food value of 
meat, the lectures on this phase of the 
subject being accompanied by the use 
of the Board’s six new Food Value 
charts. The charts will be enlarged and 
illustrated for use in this connection. 


ee 
MAYER TO COMPLETE PLANT. 


A permit has been issued to Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Madison, Wis., to com- 
plete the second, third and fourth floors 
of its killing plant. The building was 
erected last fall and the work contem- 
plated consists of getting the three 
floors mentioned ready for occupancy. 
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Alb.LARD CARTON 
by Sutherland 





More lard and shortening is packaged 
in Sutherland Display Cartons than in 
all other cartons combined —the result 
of our long study of the needs of the 
Industry. Ask for samples and prices. 


SUTHERLAND PAPER CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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FLAT SPRAY NOZZLES. 


Water under high pressures is used 
generally in the meat packing plant for 
washing carcasses and meats and for 
some cleaning operations. Results are 
dependent in large measure on two fac- 
tors—water pressure and character of 
the water stream. The latter is gov- 
erned principally by the design of the 
spray nozzle. 

An unusual nozzle which, while de- 
signed primarily for cleaning debris 
from the baskets of traveling water 
screens in power plants, a difficult op- 
eration, is claimed to work well for 
meat washing and general cleaning 
work in the meat plant, is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. In this noz- 





SPRAY FREE FROM MIST. 


This spray nozzle produces a flat spray. 
It will not clog. 


zle a round stream strikes a curved 
deflector plate with retaining sides, re- 
sulting in a flat spray free from mist, 
with all of the water directed toward 
the material to be cleaned. 
_ An advantage claimed for this design 
is that it will not clog with material 
usually contained in water considered 
clean enough for washing purposes. 
The throat is large enough to permit 
pebbles up to % in. diameter to pass 
through. Any desired washing or scrub- 
bing action can be obtained, it is said, 
y the proper spacing of the nozzles 
on the water supply pipe, placing the 
nozzles at the correct distance from the 
material to be cleaned and the proper 
water pressure. 

This nozzle, known as the Rex, is a 
product of the Chain Belt Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 
= 
SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS. 


A new publication, entitled Type G 
High Speed Synchronous Motors, has 
been issued by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. These motors with thermoguard 
protection are recommended for all 
types of constant speed machinery, such 
as fans, blowers, compressors, pumps, 
etc, and are described in the leaflet. 
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Purchasing Departments 


MEAT RECIPES ON WRAPPER. 


If the housewife knows a variety of 
ways to prepare meat, in addition to 
simply frying, roasting or stewing, she 
will use more of it. 

This fact is generally appreciated by 
packers, retailers and organizations in- 
terested in increasing meat consump- 
tion. Recipes, therefore, have become 
important details in many meat adver- 
tising campaigns. 

For some time, the Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has had on the market a water- 
proof wrapping paper for use in retail 
meat stores attractively printed with 
slogans designed to aid in educating 
consumers in meat matters. “Those 
who know eat meat;” “Eat meat for 
health;” “Meat builds healthy bodies;” 
“Children thrive on meat;” “With meat 
the meal is complete,” were a few of 
the slogans used. 

Retailers found this paper of consid- 
erable value in getting to the housewife 
facts on meat he seldom had occasion 
to express to her personally. He also 
found that the unusualness of the wrap- 
per invariably attracted attention and 
caused the customer to give more at- 
tention to the slogans than she might 
give to matter sent to her through the 
mail or expressed in other types of ad- 
vertising. 

A new design of waterproof meat 
wrapping paper has been brought out 
recently by this company. In addition 
to a printed design carrying the above 
slogans, and many more, there also 
appears on the sheet recipes for prepar- 
ing a large number of meat dishes. As 
the paper is carried into the home with 
the meat, and as the housewife cannot 
fail to observe one or more of the 
recipes when the package is unwrapped, 
this paper, it is believed, will be a very 
effective means of educating the house- 
wife in meat cookery as well as im- 
pressing on her vital facts on the value 
of meat in the diet. The printing is 
done with blue ink which combines with 


the light orange colored paper to form 
a very attractive wrapper. 


ae ee 


SIELOFF SPRAY UNIT SALES. 


Manufacturing and sales rights for 
the Sieloff brine spray unit have been 
acquired by Menges-Mange, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo., manufacturers and distrib- 
utors of packinghouse equipment and 
packinghouse and refrigeration engi- 
neers. The Sieloff unit, a recent im- 


provement in packinghouse cooling, has 
attracted wide attention since its intro- 
duction. It was described and illus- 
trated in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
of May 6, 1932. 


PORTABLE PLATFORM SCALE. 


A new portable platform scale has 
been developed recently by The Kron 
Co., manufacturers of industrial dial 
scales, Bridgeport, Conn. This scale is 
built with a platform 21 by 29 in. Plat- 
form is so designed that the platform 
plate does not overhang the suspension 
loops. This permits loads to be placed 
on the edges of the platform without 
disturbing accuracy. An important fea- 
ture of the platform is the levers have 
no lateral movement. 

This scale is built with four-wheel 
construction, the wheels being made of 
a combination of bakelite and rubber. 
However, if desired three wheel con- 
struction can be furnished and the scale 
fitted with a handle for easy move- 
ment about the plant. The standard 
Kron ball bearing one-cam translation 
mechanism is part of the regular equip- 
ment. 





EASILY MOVED ABOUT THE PLANT. 


Platform plate does not overhang the 
suspension loops. This permits eavy 
loads to be placed on the edge of the plat- 
form without affecting accurac The 
scale may be had in either four-wheel or 
three-wheel construction. 


a 
DATA BOOK ON VALVES. 


Information on valves and valve 
layout is contained in the new catalog 
No. 23 just published by Jenkins Bros., 
New York. This book covers 400 Jen- 
kins valves, in a wide range of types 


and patterns. Features of design and 
construction are described. Services, 
pressure, temperatures and fluids for 
which the valves are recommended are 
stated. The last section of the book 
contains much engineering data needed 
where valves are used. 
~~ fe 


DO YOU WASTE LIGHT OR POWER? 
How much power or light is being 
wasted in your pork departments? 
Have you read “PorK PACKING,” The 
National Provisioner’s latest book? 
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EMERGENCY PIG PROGRAM. 


(Continued from page 19.) 


The total grease yield through Sep- 
tember 16 was approximately 13,000,000 
lbs. It is estimated that a maximum 
total of about 25,000,000 Ibs. may be 
produced before the end of the emer- 
gency marketing period. This quantity 
would increase the average annual 
yield of grease from the total United 
States hog slaughter by about 16 to 18 
per cent. The annual average of white 
grease from all sources is 70,000,000 
Ibs.; yellow grease from all sources, 
65,000,000 to 75,000,000 Ibs. 


Although approximately 13,000,000 
pounds of fertilizer tankage were pro- 
duced through September 16, lack of 
adequate processing and storage facil- 
ities at a number of processing points 
and the low value of the finished prod- 
uct necessitated immediate emergency 
disposal before the completion of the 
usual processing steps. In some in- 
stances undried tankage is being turned 
over to farmers upon request. 

The initial processing costs involved 
in the production of fertilizer tankage 
through September 16 amounted to ap- 
proximately $700,000. The sum of 
money paid to farmers for pigs from 
which this tankage was _ produced 
amounted to approximately $13,000,000, 
less sales commissions and local trans- 
portation costs. The cost of tanking 
and disposing of the light pigs amounts 
to approximately 5 per cent of the 
amount paid to farmers. Completion 
of the processing of fertilizer tankage, 
and subsequent and commission charges 
would have increased the cost of the 
tankage beyond the probable sales value 
of the product. 

No digester tankage (used for ho 
feeding) has been produced or stor 
for the account of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture under the emergency program. 


Permits for Meat Shipments. 


_ Stocks of dry salt rough sides held 
in storage for the account of the Secre- 
tary of ge as of September 15, 
1933, by the 77 companies participating 
in the emergency slaughtering program 
—_— to approximately 41,677,000 

Ss. 

Permits, routing instructions and gov- 
ernment bills of lading must be obtained 
on all shipments of meat and grease. 
No specific permits are required for 
shipments of tankage, if necessary in 
connection with its disposal. Shipping 
a may be obtained from George 

ongar, Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, 506 South Wabash ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Instruction as to routing 
of shipments may be had from I. J. 
Martin, Bureau of Animal Industry, 999 
Exchange ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Processing Problems. 


Contracts submitted by the govern- 
ment covering the cutting, wrapping, 
packing, and loading of dry salt meats 
provide that this work is to be done 
“on receipt of shipping directions.” To 
permit of greater exibility the govern- 
ment has agreed to modify this pro- 
cedure in such a way that packers may 

given permission to cut, wrap, and 
pack a reasonable amount of product 
in advance. 


If product is cut, wrapped, and 
packed in advance, it will be necessary 
to store it in suitable temperatures 
pending reecipt of shipping instruc- 
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tions. This storage temperature should 
be between 12 and 15 degs. F. Packers 
who do not have available storage space 
at such temperatures will find it neces- 
sary either to defer cutting operations 
until receipt of shipping instructions, or 
to apply for permission for storage of 
the product in a public cold storage 
warehouse pending its distribution. Per- 
mission for transferring the product to 
such public storage space should be re- 
quested at the same time as the per- 
mission for cutting, wrapping, and 
packing the product. 

Several packers have indicated that 
it will be difficult to roll the pieces 
cut from the dry salt sides in accord- 
ance with the procedure specified. The 
government has agreed that rolling will 
not be required, and also that if neces- 
sary may be cut through instead of 
scribed, with the understanding that 
when the product is wrapped a loin 
piece and a belly piece will wrapped 
together in a single package. If shoul- 
ders cut from pigs exceed 6 lbs. in 
weight: the pieces may be cut into a 
picnic and butt to facilitate distribu- 


tion. 
a 
BRAND LEAVES THE AAA. 


(Continued from page 18.) 


Fertilizer Association, of which he is 
executive secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Brand has been urged for the past 
many weeks by the executive committee 
of the association to resume full time 
duty in his position as executive secre- 
tary, to which he has been able to de- 
vote only general supervision during his 
services with the adjustment adminis- 
tration. 


“Mr. Brand brought to us an ex- 
traordinary fund of information and ad- 
ministrative experience,” Secretary 
Wallace said, “and he has devoted him- 
self without stint to the work of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. His rare knowledge of adminis- 
trative procedure and machinery, as 
well as his understanding of agricul- 
tural economics, has been of great as- 
sistance to the administration in the 
formative period of its existence.” 

“I cannot pay a tribute sufficiently 
high to the character, loyalty, and de- 
votion of Mr. Brand in his months of 
work with this administration,” Mr. 
Peek said. “He worked endlessly to set 
up the organization here, and has 
helped us put it to work. During the 
time he has been here, although it was 
necessary for him to continue to give 
general supervision to his former work 
under the arrangement made with the 
administration when he accepted the ap- 
pointment, Mr. Brand assisted in start- 
ing most of the important undertakings 
of the administration, and I do not see 
how we could have got under way with- 
out having the benefit of his knowledge 
and experience. I sincerely regret that 
it is impossible for this administration 
to retain his services after October 1.” 

During Mr. Brand’s period of service 
a beginning was made in launching the 
major programs for wheat, cotton, to- 
bacco, hogs, milk, sugar and rice. He 
devoted a large part of his time to the 
perfection of marketing agreements in 
the period when work with them was 
in a beginning and experimental stage. 

Mr. Brand had nearly twenty years 
of service in the Department of Agri- 
culture. He organized the Bureau of 
Markets in 1913 and remained its chief 
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for six and one-half years. This bu- 
reau afterward became the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He was former 
vice president and general manager of 
American Fruit Growers, Inc., and later 
returned to the Department of Agri- 
culture as a specialist in marketing. He 
became executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association in 1925, 
Mr. Brand is a Minnesotan by birth 
and is a graduate of the University of 


Minnesota. 
—— 
NO MORE CODE SUBSTITUTIONS. 


The dead line for substitution of 
codes under paragraph 13 of the Presi- 
dent’s reemployment agreement is an- 
nounced as Oct. 1. It was also an- 


nounced that General Johnson will no 
longer approve the substitution of codes 
presented by industry or trade groups 
which copregete less than 1,000 em- 
ployees. Individual firms belonging to 
such industry or trade groups not al- 
ready under the “blue eagle,” which 
cannot comply with the President’s re- 
employment agreement, should seek an 
exception under paragraph 14. 

More than 400 petitions under para- 
garph 13 have already received the Ad- 
ministrator’s approval. It is estimated 
that more than 85 per cent of all those 
now actually employed in industry and 
trade are in establishments operati 
under the “blue eagle,” either throu 
substitution of codes or through com- 
pliance with the President’s reemploy- 
ment agreement without substitution, 
or as a result of the approval of per- 
manent codes. 

Petitions to substitute codes under 
paragragh 13 may continue to be filed 
with the P.R.A. policy board until mid- 
night, September 30. 

ee 


POULTRY CODE MODIFIED. 


The National Recovery Administra- 
tion has announced the following modi- 
fication in the President’s reemployment 
agreement with the dressed poultry re- 
ceiving and distributing industry: Max- 
imum work week for employes other 
than factory workers and outside sales- 
men, 40 hours a week with a tolerance 
of 10 per cent; for factory workers, 
other than foremen and employes en- 
gaged in transporting dressed poultry, 
48 hours a week; acceptance of the 
maximum hours not to apply during the 
seven weeks period covered by seasonal 
activities including Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and New Years; not more 
than 48 hours per week during said 
seven weeks’ period. 

——=——— 


NRA ON SHIPPING CONTAINERS. 


It is not obligatory to place the NRA 
insignia on shipping containers, but it 
may be so applied if desired, according 
to a ruling made by the chief of the 
interpretation section of NRA. In 
original instructions sent out by the 
National Recovery Administration it 
was stated that packers would not be 
expected to label individual packages, 
“but in lieu thereof must stamp oF 
brand the NRA insignia on the outside 
container where the packer is entitled 
to its use.” In the ruling just made it 
is indicated that “may” was meant, not 
“must.” 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Active—Prices Stronger—Hogs 
Higher — Hog Run Large — Cash 
Trade Fair—Government Pig Quota 
Enlarged—Stocks Decreased Moder- 
ately. 

Market for hog products the past 
week showed more activity and an up- 
ward tendency. Outside interest was 
noticeably broader, and packinghouse 
interests were on both sides. Lard was 
at the best levels in recent weeks, while 
hog prices were at the best figures since 
last summer’s peak levels. The higher 
hog prices and increased currency in- 
flation gossip stimulated outside buying 
power and brought about somewhat of 
a holding attitude, aiding the upturns. 

While official Washington was in- 
clined to throw “cold water” on the in- 
flation efforts, nevertheless there was a 
well founded agitation on the part of 
influential Democratic southern sena- 
tors and congressmen to bring about 
some condition that will increase com- 
modity values. The importance of this 
agitation was not overlooked, and it 
was contended that out of some 200 con- 
gressmen and senators, only nine were 
opposed to inflation. 

An expanded government pig pur- 
chasing plan, with a steadily deprecia- 
ting dollar and new high world gold 
prices, had a tendency to stimulate hog 
products. The government announced 
that the pig purchasing program would 
be enlarged from 4,000,000 to 5,922,000 
head, the permits to go primarily to 
farmers in drought areas, who are 
forced to sell substantial numbers of 
pigs, and to other farmers who have 
been unable heretofore to secure per- 
mits. 

Hog Prices Higher. 

Enlargement of the pig purchasing 
program, while having a bullish effect 
upon the market, did not materially 
affect prices, as a rather well founded 
belief existed in the trade that the gov- 
ernment sow purchasing plan would fall 
considerably short of the original goal. 

The sharp advance in foreign ex- 
change rates, brought about somewhat 
— export interest in lard at the 
seaboard at times and was a helpful 
influence. Decreasing lard stocks at 
ane also came in for some atten- 

on. 


Western hog run the past week 
totaled 897,200 head, of which 492,500 
were pigs, compared with 1,099,000 
head, including pigs, the previous week 
and 373,000 head a year ago. Top hogs 
at Chicago advanced to 5.25c, the best 
levels in some weeks, the market for 
the first time showing a tendency to 
respond to the pig slaughtering pro- 
gram. Top hogs were at the best levels 
since May 29. 

Average price of hogs rose to around 

c, against 4.15c at the close of last 
week, 3.95¢c the middle of last week, 
4.05c a year ago, and 5.35c two years 
ago. Average weight of hogs at Chi- 
cago last week was 254 lbs., against 

Ibs. the previous week, 255 lbs. a 
year ago and 238 Ibs. two years ago. 
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Lard Exports Down. 


Official lard exports for the week 
ended September 9 were 7,222,000 lIbs., 
against 10,676,000 lbs. last year. Ex- 
ports from January 1 to September 9 
have been some 387,923,000 lbs., against 
380,088,000 lbs. the same time last year. 
Exports of hams and shoulders, in- 
cluding Wiltshires, for the week were 
1,012,000 Ibs., against 619,000 Ibs. a 
year ago; bacon, including Cumber- 
lands, 293,000 lbs., against 433,000 lbs.; 
ponet pork, 155,000 lbs., against 63,000 
bs. last year. 


PORK—Market was steady at New 
York, with demand fair. Mess was 
quoted at $18.75 per barrel; family, 
$17.50 per barrel; fat backs, $13.00@ 
13.75 per barrel. 


LARD—Demand appeared better at 
the seaboard, and the market was firm- 
er. At New York, prime western 

uoted 6.45@6.55c; middle western, 6.25 
6.35c; New York City tierces, 6c; 
tubs, 6%c; refined Continent, 64%@ 
65%c; South American, 6% @6%c; 
Brazil kegs, 7@7%c; compound, carlots, 
7%c; smaller lots, 744c. 


At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 


was quoted at 2%c over September; 
loose lard, 70c under September; leaf 
lard, 85c under September. 
BEEF—Demand was fair in the East, 
and the market ruled steady to firm. 
Mess at New York was nominal; packet, 
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BRITISH BACON QUOTAS. 


In addition to the 12 per cent reduc- 
tion in the allotment of cured pork to 
the United Kingdom effective Septem- 
ber 15, a further reduction is scheduled 
for November 1, according to the Amer- 
ican agricultural attache at London. 
The amount of this cut is not yet 
known. ; 

The latter rate of import is expected 
to prevail until March 1, the date now 
in mind for the application of. perma- 
nent quotas in connection with the 
British scheme for domestic hog pro- 
tection. The import allowance set at 
that time will depend very considerably 
upon the success the British Govern- 
ment has in getting domestic producers 
to contract to deliver hogs for bacon 











Hog Cut-Out Losses Increase 


Better consumer demand and higher 
fresh and cured meat prices were offset 
largely this week by higher hog prices, 
resulting in higher cut-out losses. A 
stronger tone in the product market 
has been apparent all week, and any 
further increase in consumer demand 
should have a considerable influence on 
product prices, particularly if the better 
hog prices do not attract too many hogs 
to market. 


Prices for practically all fresh and 
cured meats appreciated during the 
week. Loins on Thursday were 3c high- 
er than on the same day of the pre- 
ceding week. Prices of regular hams, 
skinned hams, picnics and bellies were 
up from %c to %c. Consumer buying 
was much better, particularly in the 
East, although there was also a fair 
demand for both fresh and cured pork 
cuts in practically all territories. Pic- 
nics, after being in the dumps for a 
long time, are again in demand. 


Hogs runs at Chicago have increased 
somewhat, but in no sense have they 
been excessive or beyond market needs. 
Receipts at Chicago for the first four 
days of the week were 221,716 head, of 
which 111,000 were government pigs 
and sows. During the first four days 
of the week 11 markets handled 198,000 
commercial hogs, compared with 284,- 
000 head during the same period the 
previous week. 


Chicago top price on Thursday stood 
at $5.40, compared with a top of $4.70 
a week earlier. There was a good 
shipping demand this week. During 
the first three days Eastern buyers at 
Chicago took 10,900 hogs, compared 
with 7,102 head during the same period 
a week earlier. 


The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and green 
— prices at Chicago during the 

rst four days of the current week, as 
shown by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE, representative 
costs and credits being shown. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 §=« 220 to. 250 »3=—s_- 250 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
SR: DIED: S.vincccbe disco sHeaies oweneasontavawes $1.27 $1.25 $1.22 $1.12 
pS a ee eee re ee 25 .22 -21 18 
DEEL EEED. ccccrscoveccegscecconsasonneessoess 35 35 35 -35 
EE cia 4o 0:6 n.wixabteele<esip dig ee Delemee sak daene 1.36 1.24 1.07 4 
A NE 2 des 000s blecin-e CROW Sanat eeeeveweve’ .88 -87 -64 F 
SE  o.0.0.0.06ik.on cdineueheamebens (acne s sinps PY tS -18 .49 
EEE <n adtDs~s<olst vob srahkdbae uthbbeeranaciens ae actin os -23 
TE SEE: ccs cence cpeeteséesehevanereeene .08 .08 .08 .08 
| RPO rere cee eee 10 10 10 10 
We Tp TRE, We. noc cbnccccvetecsccectcgcees -69 -75 69 -62 
SD <add bsdaddewewen cgnceyeceashusheebsebae -08 -08 08 
Teeetie WOMEIUED wal ccccctvoceoseacvocscecetss .14 14 13 -13 
WR, Chile, MOGMOMES 2c cc ccccdcccesicseccvccice -04 -04 .04 -04 
Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).... $5.24 $5.12 $4.90 oe.08 
Dotal cutting Field 20 cccccscccecsesesececses 67. 68.00% 69.50% 1.00% 
Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from these 
the cost of well finished live hogs plus all expenses, the following results are secured: 
OG OE: GOD, 50 Ken 0:0 0 Kaa catbadeonhibeaseete $ .14 % .36 $ .53 $ .46 
EE di nic'ee.cuete.a00b000445 out eanee .24 72 1.24 1.26 
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curing under the terms of the scheme. 
At present, the countries under the 
import quota system are allowed to 
send about 82,000,000 pounds of bacon 
and ham per month to British markets, 
up to September 15. A reduction of 12 
per cent on that date means a monthly 
quota total of about 72,000,000 pounds. 


Under the terms of the Anglo-Danish 
trade treaty, Denmark is guaranteed 
entry of 62 per cent of the total volume 
allotted to countries under quota re- 
striction. That figure gives Denmark 
an import rate of about 45,000,000 
pounds. The United States is allotted 
6.3 per cent of the total monthly quota, 
or about 4,500,000 pounds of bacon and 
ham. The United States monthly allot- 
ment for the months ended July 22 and 
August 22 was about 6,900,000 pounds 
of bacon and ham, which included both 
regular and seasonal quotas. The new 

ercentage also includes both. Nether- 
ands is allotted 9.8 per cent of the 
total after September 15 and Poland, 
9.53 per cent. Lithuania and Sweden 
are given 4.78 and 4.53 per cent, re- 
spectively, while all other quota nations 
each are allowed less than 1 per cent of 
the total quota of about 72,000,000 
pounds. There is no indication of 
altered percentage relationship when 
the additional total reduction occurs on 
November 1. 


In the administrative code put for- 
ward by the British government and 
amended by representatives of the 
quota-controlled countries, it is stated 
that, beginning March 1, allocations 
will be based on annual shipments from 
each country, rather than on the basis 
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Pay § More... the Medman Way 


of a few months as at present. It is 
stated further that allocations will be 
reconsidered before the beginning of 
each annual period (presumably March 
1 each year) to maintain a steady level 
of total supply as divided between do- 
mestic production, Dominion allocations 
and foreign quotas. Means are pro- 
vided also for compensating for over- 
or under-supply with respect to each 
country’s quota. Machinery is to be 
provided also by the British govern- 
ment to settle questions involving 
standards of quality. 

In connection with the provisions for 
13 four-weekly sub-allocations of the 
annual quotas, an important exception 
has been made in the case of the United 
States. It was decided that, owing to 
unpredictable fluctuations in the de- 
mand for hams, for the time being the 
annual allocation shall be divided into 
two parts, March-August, and Septem- 
ber-February. Within each half-year 
the United States would be free to dis- 
tribute cured pork shipments as ap- 
peared most advantageous. This is 
especially important in the case of 
hams, the demand for which experiences 
more considerable variation than the 
demand for bacon. Moreover, since the 
American cured pork exports consist 
largely of ham, it is conceded that vari- 
ations in shipments will not materially 
affect the British bacon market. 


are ee 
GERMAN CASINGS MARKET. 


A lively business is reported in Amer- 
ican casings in Germany during the 
first half of July, partly inspired by 
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the depreciation of the dollar and rising 
commodity prices in the United States. 


Prices for both cattle and hog casings 
advanced substantially and offers were 
small. Danish hog bungs could not 
compare with American offers, owing 
to the low exchange value of the dol- 
lar, nor were South American casings 
able to find much of a market even 
though quoted in English or Dutch cur- 
rency, says the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

The absence of Russian casings im- 
proved the market for American goods. 
The sudden decline in commodity and 
security values in America, toward the 
close of the month, however, reduced 
the demand but prices have not declined 


, and a firm market situation is expected. 


The instability of the dollar greatly in- 
creased buyers’ problems and favored 
American firms that maintain spot 
stocks abroad. 


——_ 4 
AMERICANIZE IRISH BACON. 


With the high duties now prevailing 
practically excluding foreign bacon and 
hams from the Irish Free State, Irish 
bacon manufacturers are now produc- 
ing a product satisfactory to the former 
Irish consumer of American bacon, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The demand for domestic 
products has had a favorable effect 
upon the native hog producing industry. 
Purchases of Irish pigs for curing have 
increased over 1932 figures, but there 
has been a decline below both 1931 and 
1932 in exports of live pigs to Great 
Britain. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A distinctly firmer tone 
featured the market for tallow in the 
East the past week, as a result of im- 
provement in consumer demand and evi- 
dence of export business. Decided 
strengthening in foreign exchange rates 
apparently resulted in sales of quite a 
little tallow for export. These strength- 
ened the technical position, the foreign 
purchases lifting quite a little tallow 
from the market. 


Sales of extra were reported at New 
York at 3%c f.o.b., or %c better than 
of late. Sales of outside stuff in a fair 
way were reported locally at 35c de- 
liveries, equal to 3%c f.o.b. It was in- 
timated, however, that consumers were 
inclined to take outside at %c above 
what they would pay at New York 
rather than advance the local market. 
Some export business was confirmed, 
while gossip had it that as much as 
8,000,000 to 4,000,000 Ibs. had been sold 
during the past two or three weeks. At 
New York, special was quoted at 3% 
@3%c; extra, 3%@3%4c f.o.b.; edible, 
4% @4%é6c nominal. 

At Chicago, market was quiet but 
firm, with offerings moderate and in 
the main held at better levels. At Chi- 
cago, edible was quoted at 4c; fancy, 
8%c; prime packer, 3%c; No. 1, 3%c; 
No. 2, 3c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine 
beef tallow, September-October ship- 
ment, was unchanged for the week at 
20s 9d. Australian good mixed at 
Liverpool, September-October, was 6d 
higher for the week at 20s 3d. 

STEARINE—Inactivity continued to 
feature the market. The undertone, as 
a result, was barely steady. Oleo at 
New York was quoted at 5c plants. At 
Chicago, demand was quiet and the 
market barely steady. Oleo was quoted 
at 4%c. 

OLEO OIL—While gossip at the sea- 
board indicated more export interest in 
this quarter, owing to the improvement 
in exchange, there was little or no 
change in quotations. Market, how- 
ever, displayed a firmer undertone. 
At New York, extra was quoted at 5% 
@6%c; prime, 5% @544c; lower grades, 
5@5%e. 


At Chicago, trade was moderate, and 
the market was about steady. Extra 
was quoted at 55c. 








See page 34 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—There were. no particu- 
lar developments in this quarter the 
past week, but the tone was steadier 
due to stronger raw materials. De- 
mand, however, appeared limited. At 
New York, prime was quoted at 10c; 
extra winter, 8c; extra, 7%c; extra No. 
1, 7%c; No. 1, 7%c; No. 2, 7c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Market was 
quiet but steady and interest more or 
less routine. At New York, pure was 
quoted at 18% c; extra, 7%c; extra No. 
1, Te; cold test, 16%c. 


_ GREASES—There was more activity 
m the grease markets at New York 
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the past week, and prices were notice- 
ably firmer, the market being up at 
least %c from last week’s levels. 
Offerings were less free, and buyers 
were forced to pay up for supplies. 
Business passed in yellow and house at 


8c, followed by sales at 3%c, with later Horm 


rumors of business in outside stuff at 
3%c. Strength in tallow, the better 
outside tone, and inflation gossip ap- 
peared to have had the most influence 
this week. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 3%c f.o.b.; A white, 3%@ 
3%4c; B white, 34% @38%c; choice white 
for export, in wood, 4@4%c. At times 
there were rumors of some export in- 
terest, but no particular business was 
traceable. 

At Chicago, market was firmer, but 
trade appeared moderate. Producers, 
in most cases, were asking better levels. 
At Chicago, brown was quoted at 2%c; 
yellow, 2% @2%c; B white, 2%@3c; A 
white, 3@3%c; choice white, all hog, 
3% @3%c. 


——_@—— 
By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Sept. 21, 1933. 


Blood. 
Demand somewhat better. Prices up 
about 5c. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground...........+.+e+++ $1.80@2.00 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
More interest being shown; market 
stronger. 


Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia........ $1.50@1.75 
Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia Seceseeee 1.75@2.00 
eS eee RT Rr set Ei EI @1.25 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Market continues rather quiet. Prices 
nominal. ; 


Hard pressed and exp. unground per 
me . + gg = Sncccsesenseee Pare ne OSO-ee 
pred. pork, ac. ase uality, 
po gre q @20.00 


@18.00 


eee teem ewww eet ereeeeseseeeeeee 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Not a great deal of buying interest 
being shown. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage meat meal......... $ @30.00 
Meat and bone scraps 50%........... @35. 
Steam bone meal, special feeding per 
Oh cunndbs nen taschewbhsetoes seeeeds @27.50 
Raw bone meal for feeding........... @35. 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Market stronger. Sales made this 
week at $1.80. 


High grd. ground, 10@12% am.. @1.80 & 10c 
Low grd., and ungr., 6-10% am.. @2.00 & 10c 
Bone age, ungrd., low gd., 

SE GOR. vinteisng J 008d 0snerecseese @16.00 
PEELED b-erentntesasaceveneues @ 1.75 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Market steady with last week. 
,» according to grade........... $55.00 


Horns 
Mfg. shin bones 
Cattle 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 
Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades.) 
Prices steady with last week. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50 
Steam, unground, 8 & 50............ 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Very little 


Market continues quiet. 
trading being done. 


eee eee ee eee eee ee ee rer ey 
Cee eee eeeneeseeese 





Animal Hair. 

Stocks are well cleaned up and no 
great volume of offerings are apparent. 
Summer coil and field dried........... : c 


Winter coil dried 
Processed, 





black, — per > becvcee sie 
. grey, er, per Ib....... 5%c 
Cattle switches, “a... eeveseuees 2cn 
*According to count. 
—_@—_ 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, September 20, 1933. 

There has been a very small amount 
of business done in packinghouse by- 
products around here the past week and 
prices have not changed to any extent. 
Stocks are not heavy of such materials 
as tankage, blood, etc., and there is very 
little buying interest. About the same 
thing may be said of other fertilizer 
materials such as sulphate of ammonia, 
nitrate of soda, fish scrap and foreign 
materials. 

antiptdllocictas 
OLEO PRODUCTS EXPORTED. 

Exports of oleo oil, oleo stock and 
oleo stearine from the United States 
during July, 1933, with countries 
shipped to, are reported as follows: 


Oleo 
Oleo __ stear- 
stock. ine. 
Ibs. Ibs. 
6,000 eves 
147,190 3,107 
e+e. 33,763 
246,714 16,328 
201,662 67,784 
188,984 ates 
8,098 oaee 
69,624 232,566 
11,478 i682 
ese 65,856 


11,200 











904,110 431,104 
orted was placed 


Value of oleo oil 
at $107,814; that of oleo stock at $50,- 
809; and oleo stearine at $23,340. 


eo 


COSTA RICA LARD TARIFF VETO. 


A measure introduced in the Costa 
Rican congress proposing to increase 
import duties on hog lard, lard com- 
pounds, lard substitutes and edible oils, 
and to prohibit the importation of hogs 
except fine breeding entering 
under special permit, has been vetoed, 
according to the U. S. Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. The de- 
clared reason for the veto is the desire 
not to increase the price to consumers 
of commodities of general use, the pro- 
duction of which in the country is stil] 
too small for domestic requirements. 
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PLAN TO BAR FOREIGN FATS. 


Competition of foreign fats and oils 
is one of the serious problems to be 
faced before parity prices can be se- 
cured for butter, lard, pork products, 
cottonseed oil and other domestic oils 
and fats products, in the opinion of 
the National Dairy Union. 


It has placed a recommendation be- 
fore Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
and Agricultural Administrator George 
N. Peek designed to remove this handi- 
cap. This recommendation in substance 
is as follows: 


1. Limit, by licensing, the manu- 
facture and sale by manufacturers of 
oleomargarine to the amount made and 
sold in 1932; require the use of domes- 
tic oils and fats in all oleomargarine, 
unless cause can be shown for use of 
certain imported oils in limited quan- 
tities. 

2. Embargo the‘import of oils and 
fats used for other edible and indus- 
trial uses, (including soap), permitting 
only such limited imports as may be 
shown by definite evidence to be ac- 
tually required to maintain adequate in- 
dustrial requirements; such permitted 
imports to be subject to a sufficient 
fee, under the provisions of the NRA, 
as will maintain pre-war parity prices 
on domestic oils and fats. 

“The amount of surplus of fats and 
oils and their products continues to in- 
crease, according to official figures,” 
says the National Dairy Union. “The 
soap stock surplus is being added to by 
the operation of the hog limitation 
campaign, large quantities of soap 
stock being made and held on govern- 
ment account. Whale oil imports are 
expected in large amounts, coming in 
direct competition with this govern- 
ment-owned soap stock, and with the 
large surplus stocks of inedible tallow. 
At the same time cottonseed oil stocks 
are large, as well as the stocks of edible 
tallow and lard. 


“The proposed embargo would affect 
cocoanut oil and copra, palm oil, palm 
kernel oil, whale and fish oils, oil and 
materials from sesame, sunflower, 
perilla, etc. All of these imports di- 
rectly compete with domestic soybean 
oil, cottonseed oil, corn oil and edible 
and inedible tallow. These products are 
used in soaps, salad oils and salad 
dressings and lard compounds, and most 
of them in oleomargarine, Te a 
complete chain of competition. ntil 
some effective bar is placed across the 
-influex of foreign oils and fats it seems 
impossible to effectively move to raise 
domestic prices as contemplated and 
commanded by the Agricultural Adjust- 


ment Act.” 
= ae 
PROTEST COCOANUT OIL BAN. 


A formal protest against a provision 
in the proposed butter marketing agree- 
ment, which would restrict use of co- 
coanut oil in the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine, has been made to the sec- 
tary of agriculture by Best Foods, 
Inc., large manufacturers of margarine. 
In a lengthy brief the company, one of 
the largest users of cocoanut oil in mar- 
garine, asserts that the proposal to re- 
strict the manufacture of oleomargarine 


to oils and fats produced in continental 
United States would not in any way aid 
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the butter industry, since no limit would 
be placed on animal fat margarine. 

The company charged that a mo- 
nopoly would be set up on behalf of the 
meat packing companies if the manu- 
facture of oleomargarine were confined 
to domestic oils since, its brief said, 
nothing except animal fat can be used 
to make a product acceptable to con- 
sumers. No method, the brief asserted, 
has as yet been found by which cotton- 
seed oil or any oil or fat other than 
animal fat and cocoanut oil can be em- 
ployed as the basic ingredient of oleo- 
margarine. 

The brief pointed out that cocoanut 
oil margarine now represents more than 
three-fourths of the total amount of 
margarine produced in this country and 
asserts that this volume has been 
gained because of two things: Demand 
on the part of the public for nut mar- 
garine because of its superior taste and 
the fact that nut margarine is, by and 
large, cheaper than animal fat mar- 


garine. 
ee 
OIL CHEMISTS’ CONVENTION. 


The American Oil Chemists’ Society 
will hold its annual convention at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, October 12 
and 13. A program of unusual interest 
to packing house chemists and opera- 
tors in oil and fat departments of the 
packing house is promised. Among the 
subjects to be discussed are: 

“Shortening Requirements for the 
Baked Product,” C. J. Morison; “Con- 
sumer Ideas of Oil Cookery,” Mrs. 
Edith Shuck; “Effect of Salt on Oil 
Spoilage,” L. B. Kilgore; “Accelerat- 
ing Effect of Metals on Development 
of Peroxides in Oils and Fats,” A. E. 
King, H. L. Roschen, W. H. Irwin; “‘Re- 
cent developments in the Vitamines of 
Oils and Fats,” K. K. Jones; “Chemi- 
cal Microscopy of Fats and Waxes,” L. 
Wilson Greene; “Various Methods of 
Determining Iodine Values and their 
Effect on Results of Fat Analysis,” A. 
D. Barbour; “Butter, Its Commercial 
Aspects and a Diagnosis of its Defects,” 
F. W. Bouska; “Removal of Stearin 
from Fatty Oils with Liquefied Hydro- 
Carbon Gases,” C. E. Adams, G. L. 
Parkhurst, V. Voorhess; 
Time,” John Hall; and “Paper Pro- 
cessing for Package Purposes,” T. Lin- 
sey Crossley. 

There will also be a progress report 
of the fat analysis committee, by chair- 
man W. H. Irwin, and a progress report 
of the paper and ink stability committee 
by chairman L. F. Hoyt. 


a 
FOREIGN OILS IN SHORTENING. 


Manufacturers of shortening have 
been asked to sign an agreement to dis- 
continue or refrain from the use of for- 
eign vegetable oils in their products, 
even when their cost is less than that 
of domestic oils. This request is made 
by T. J. Kidd, of Birmingham, Ala., a 
leader in the cotton oil industry and 
chairman of the national association’s 
committee to promote trade in cotton 
oil products. “He points out that the 
practice is not in harmony with the 
purposes of the agricultural and indus- 
trial recovery acts,’ comments the 
Cotton Oil Press, “and without doubt 
his letter will be effective.” 
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SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 21, 1933,— 
Cotton oil fluctuations were larger than 
usual this week on account of inflation 
rumors. The edge was off the market 
today, with 3%c lb. bid for Texas crude, 
3c lb. for Valley. Majority of buyers 
were looking on. Bleachable is barely 
steady at die Ib. loose New Orleans, 
Hedging operations were fairly active, 
Growing weather is favorable. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Tex., Sept. 21, 1933.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 34c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $18.50; hulls, $3.00@4.00. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 21, 1933.— 
Crude cottonseed oil, 3% @3%c; forty- 
one per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$20.00; loose cottonseed hulls, $6.00. 

fee 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 20, 1933. 
Trading in cottonseed meal market 
was less active than Tuesday and 
volume suffered in consequence. Open- 
ing bids were unchanged to 25c higher 
on the nearby months, while deferred 
positions registered losses to 25@50c. 
Easier outside markets exercised more 
or less of a depressing influence. 
Absence of any marked trading inter- 
est was also a factor. Early sales were 
at about unchanged prices, with Novem- 
ber neg, t - $21.25; January, $22.50 
at close. ith little selling or hedging 
pressure on the market, prices firmed 
up somewhat on the second call which 
advances were maintained for the bal- 
ance of the session. The market closed 
at unchanged prices from those of Tues- 
day, with the exception of November 
and January which showed losses for 
the day of 20c to 25c respectively. 


Cotton seed market continued to drag. 
Prices are showing no change in the 
September and October positions, later 
months are 50c lower. nsettled con- 
ditions in cash trade continued a dis- 
turbing factor. 


a 


DANES EAT LESS MARGARINE. 


Consumption of oleomargarine in 
Denmark decreased from 78.7 million 
kilograms in 1931 to 73.5 million kilo- 
grams in 1932, according to the U. 8. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Per capita consumption was 
20.5 kilograms in 1932 compared to 
22.1 kilograms in 1931. Consumption 
of butter, on the other hand, is increas- 
ing, being 30.6 million kilo s in 
1932 compared with 24.1 million kilo 
grams in 1931. Low butter prices dur- 
ing 19382 was one factor responsible for 
greater consumption of this product. 


——} 


MAKING LARD COMPOUND. 


What products enter into the manv- 
facture of ce 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Broader—Market Stronger—In- 
flation Possibilities and Outside 
Strength Feature— Hedge Selling 
Moderate—Operators on Both Sides— 
Weather South Favorable. 

A feature in cottonseed oil futures 
the past week was a noticeable broad- 
ening in outside interest and a dis- 
tinctly stronger price trend. The mar- 
ket was up %@lc lb. from the recent 
lows. There was little or nothing new 
within the market, and the advance was 
entirely traceable to inflation gossip 
and the strength in the outside and 
allied markets. However, there was no 
particular pressure of the new crop on 
the market. This fact aided the ad- 
vance somewhat. 


Sentiment was mixed and operators 
on both sides. Those bearishly in- 
clined were not disposed to press the 
market except when outside commodi- 
ties developed a reactionary tendency. 
The weather in the South, in the main, 
was favorable for picking and ginning, 
and the progress of the crop. 


Persistent agitation for currency in- 
flation was added to materially the past 
week by senators, congressmen, and 
southern cotton and cotton seed factors. 
A drive was on for 20c cotton, and 
$30.00 per ton seed. These develop- 
ments received considerable attention 
in the speculative markets, particularly 
with an advancing tendency in mon- 
etary metals, and a steady depreciation 


of the dollar compared with gold stand- 
ard currencies. 


Inflation Gossip a Factor. 


Gold reached a new record high here 
and abroad, and silver scored a rather 
sharp advance. As a result it was not 
surprising to witness a material en- 
largement in speculative interest in 
commodities, with a tendency in evi- 
dence to place funds in equities for the 
time being. Near the end of the week 
sharp breaks occurred in both commod- 
ity and stock markets. 

Efforts were under way to put the 
President on record as to his inflation 
attitude, but from official sources state- 
ments regarding currency inflation con- 
tinued rather conflicting. Some of the 
leading southern senators and congress- 
men, however, were warning that if 
action is not taken before congress 
meets, congress will take the matter in 
its own hands. 

As a result of the developments there 
was considerable more confidence in in- 
flationary prices in the immediate fu- 

Consequently, buying power 
showed a disposition to broaden on the 
setbacks, which developed at times, 
Partly due to technical or temporarily 
overbought conditions. 


Crude Markets Firm. 


The oil market, however, continued 
mainly dependent upon the outside 





WEEKLY REVIEW 


trend for its upward movement. Sup- 
ply and demand conditions in oil show 
somewhat unfavorably, supplies in pros- 
pect greatly exceeding probable de- 
mands. While the weather was mostly 
favorable the past week, some reports 
indicated that deterioration in cotton 
so far this month has been greater than 
normal. This, however, received little 
attention, nor did the raising of the 
government pig purchasing plan from 
4,000,000 head to 5,922,000 head. 


The lard market nevertheless was 
somewhat better than a week ago, ad- 
vancing approximately 4c lb. previous 
to Thursday, with hogs at the best 
levels since last summer’s peak. Top 
hogs at Chicago reached 5%c. Higher 
hog prices and decreasing supplies of 
lard attracted more attention, as did 
also reports of better foreign interest 
in the western market. 


At times there was evidence of hedge 
selling in oil, but as yet this has not 
reached important proportions. The 
ring element were fearful, however, of 
hedge sales, and ran quickly when sell- 
ing developed through any of the 
houses with refiners’ connections. Crude 
markets, while quiet, were firmer; 
Southeast and Valley, 3%@4c; Texas 
3%c bid. The weekly weather report 
said the week was abnormally warm 
and mostly fair in the Cotton Belt. 


COCOANUT OIL—Market was quiet 
throughout the week and more or less 
nominal. Prices were about steady. At 
New York, depending on _ position, 
tanks were quoted at 83@3%c. At the 
Pacific coast tanks were quoted at 2% 
@38c, according to position. 

CORN OIL—Market was quiet and 
barely steady, but offerings appeared 
limited. Market was quoted at 4%4@ 
4%c Chicago. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Trade was quiet 
during the week, and the market was 
barely steady. Sellers’ tanks, f.o.b. 
mills, were quoted at 6%c. . 

PALM OIL—A steady to firm market 
was reported in this quarter, partly the 
result of sharply higher exchange. De- 
mand from consumers appeared mod- 
erate, while offerings from first hands 
were light and very firmly held. At 
New York, spot Nigre was quoted at 
4%c; shipment Nigre, 3%c; 12% per 
cent acid, 3%@4c; 20 per cent softs, 
3% @3%c; Sumatra oil, 4c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Nominal. 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Market was 
quiet but very firm. Consumers were 
showing some interest, but regarded 
present prices as too high. At New 
York, spot foots were quoted at 64%@ 
6%c; shipment, 6%4c. 

; ~ rca OIL—Market nom- 
inal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 


PEANUT OIL—Market was dull and 
nominal at 3%@4c, f.o.b. southern 
mills. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil de- 
mand at New York was routine, and the 
market was firmer with futures. Crude 
oil was quiet but firmer; Southeast and 
Valley, 3% @4c; Texas, 3%c bid. 


Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, September 15, 1933. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


RE, See ee Ae metre 465 a Bid 
I: = Gehs eit te 'esetu icy ecole 470 a Bid 
.. ae 1 478 478 480 a 485 
MNS: Sicisic: Sig pis? iota en eel 495 a 500 
Dec. 4 496 493 508 a 510 
pee 7 508 502 509 a 512 
SRE ie ae diet. 510 a 525 
Mar. .... 6 515 510 519 a 525 
ME cass Spa ek aE eek 520 a 530 


Sales, including switches, 18 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 3% @3%4c. 


Saturday, September 16, 1933. 


Pirie oik a ain EO ee 475 a Bid 
_ REE ae: ha 475 a Bid 
SS aa wire: Sines os ne eee 485 a 500 
EG ba USs bu pak oe ee 498 a 510 
BS. 06cs 2 513 508 515 a 520 
ARR esa 521 a 526 
BONG: Savascs< wis ase emia aes 522 a 588 
Mar. .... 6 533 525 588a.... 
PN ioe Soin CORE a 5380 a 545 


Sales, including switches, 8 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 3% @3éc. 


Monday, September 18, 1933. 


PE. conterie ect. gata god 490 a Bid 
ee ae eas 495 a Bid 
Boek wiki Distce Venie er back 506 a 510 
BIND: «0nd Sn oo Keleha Siete 520 a 5380 
BE kes « 21 538 525 525 a 5382 
LO ES 2 534 534 581 a 535 
EE 60-0 .6.cais one eae 530 a 545 
ere 29 558 550 548 a 550 
TEE Sisk + nc an aie kee 548 a 563 


Sales, including switches, 52 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 3%c bid. 
Tuesday, September 19, 1933. 
MD wba cess oe eal 510 a_ Bid 
ME Gc 5 ll! cage ines 515 a_ Bid 
SES 7 510 502 525 a 535 
OS ee AER PRE 15 5387 a 545 
ees 8 5385 525 545 a 553 
US 5 aie 9 535 580 555 a 558 
SS Re aR. Fhe A 555 a 570 
Mar. .... 37 569 542 563 a 568 
Wak cigs civ pt aitseracgcne mene 570 a 585 


Sales, including switches, 61 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 4c nominal. 
Wednesday, September 20, 1933. 

BMG So ales See eee 490 a Bid 
MN ada 22 ine Na 495 a Bid 
EE ERNE ae ate Tah 500 a 510 
Nov. .... 1 525 525 517 a 6525 
Dec. 138 540 527 525 a 530 
ee 8 534 583 527 a 5383 
cl cieie’, water sting eee 528 a 543 
Mar. .... 11 555 547 549a.... 
WOE Kiav's Se uie'as oa ce 548 a 562 


Sales, including switches, 28 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 3%c bid. 
Naenanes September 21, 1933. 


EE ki an gig! Se Gh? Melee 460 a... 

BI Sais 4 ede: algae eaaus re 
| RRR EA 512 501 495 a 502 
eee 515 498 498 a 506 
WG: -o-s:a50s cas 5380 520 518 a 521 








See page 34 for later markets. 








HULL OIL MARKETS. 
Hull, England, Sept. 20, 1983. — (By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 21s; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 18s 6d. 
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Closing Markets | 











FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were irregular the lat- 
ter part of the week with outside mar- 
kets. Undertone was strong due to pos- 
sibilities of Russian buying, firmness in 
hogs, a satisfactory cash trade and a 
rally in other commodities. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil backed and filled with out- 
side markets, fluctuating rapidly both 
ways with commission house and pro- 
fessional operations. Prospects of Rus- 
sian buying of cotton oil had little 
effect. Conditions otherwise were rou- 
tine. 

Closing quotations on _bleachable 
rime summer at New York, Septem- 
er 22: 

Spot, $4.60b; Sept., $4.60b; Oct., $4.70 
@4.85; Nov., $4.80@4.90; Dec., $4.88 
4.92; Jan., $4.95@4.96; Feb., $4.95 
5.10; Mar., $5.12@5.13; Apr., $5.25 
5.29. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 344c f.0o.b. 
Stearine. 

Stearine, 5c. 

Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, Sept. 22, 1933. — Lard 
prime western, $6.25@6.35; middle 
western, $6.05@6.15; city, 5%c; refined 
Continent, 6% @6%c; South America, 
6% @6%c; Brazil kegs, 6% @6%c; com- 
pound, car lots, 7c. 

fe 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Sept. 22, 1933, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
32,165 quarters; to the Continent, 8,229. 
Exports the previous week were: To 
England, 112,373 quarters, to Continent, 

02. 


7 Seneteadlihinnap 
ARGENTINE MEAT EXPORTS. 
Comparative figures, giving the total 

of each class of meat in kilos, expo 

by Argentina in the January to June 
riods of 1933 and 1932, as reported 


y the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, are as follows: 


January to June. 
1933. 1932 
iD  pcdadveccoesuse 262,558,759 242,488,212 
MNO, aceccccecssee 36,627,998 41,453,097 
FEE weccouscceseces 6,199,705 3,501,275 
—__@—_ 


ARGENTINE SLAUGHTERS. 


Slaughter of cattle, sheep and hogs 
in Argentina for the January to June 
period, 1933, with comparisons with the 
like period in 1932, as reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, was as follows: 





BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, Sept. 21, 1933.—Quota- 


tions are 3d higher than last week for Fr 


spot lard. Balance of quoted contracts 
are unchanged to 3d lower; boxed 
meats unchanged. General provision 
market quiet and unchanged; very poor 
demand for hams; no demand for pic- 
nics; fair demand for lard. 

Friday’s prices were as _ follows: 

ams, American cut, 70s; hams, long 
cut, 78s; Liverpool shoulders, square, 
none; picnics, none; short backs, un- 
quoted; bellies, English, exhausted; 
Wiltshires, unquoted; Cumberlands, ex- 
hausted; Canadian Wiltshires, 76s; 
Canadian Cumberlands, unquoted; spot 
lard, 35s 6d; Sept., 32s 3d; Oct., 32s 6d; 


Nov., 33s. 


BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 


Liverpool provision imports during 
August, 1933, reported by Liverpool 
Provision Trade Association: 


Aug., 1933 

Bacon (including shoulders) cwts........ 10,777 
Si GU. caccdvonebcdccccasgecsceses 35,795 
Be. CEE caderecdadsucncsivaccceecsers 2,596 


_The approximate weekly consump- 
tion ex Liverpool stocks is given below: 
Bacon, Hams 


cwts.' cwts. tons. 

August, 1933 ............ 4,012 9,126 352 

Ce BED cccccescscbnces 8,701 9,519 180 

ABBE, THD cscccccccces 2,407 8,539 423 
——-@-—. 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARKETS. 


Arrivals of Continental bacon in the 
United eo during the week ended 
September 7, totaled 70,240 bales com- 
pared with 66,053 the previous week 
and 79,697 bales in the same week of 
1932. Prices of first quality product 
at Liverpool for the week ended Sep- 
tember 7, with comparisons, follow: 


Hs" “MS Bs. 


Danish green sides ....$18.07 $18.08 10.73 
American green bellies. .nom. nom. $ 8.67 
Canadian green sides .. 16.04 16.05 9.49 
American short cut 

green hams .......... 15.48 15.65 11.16 
American refined lard .. 7.51 7.64 1.77 


capgiiee 
GERMAN HOG AND LARD PRICES. 


Prices of hogs in Berlin for the week 
ended September 7 are listed at $12.88 
compared with $12.35 the previous week 
and $8.30 a year earlier. Lard in tierces 
at Hamburg is quoted at $12.98 per 
hundredweight compared with $13.10 
the previous week and $8.30 a year ago. 


~~ — - 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended Sept. 16, 1933: 


Point of 
origin. 





January to June. Commodity. Amount. 

1933. 1932. Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 61,200 Ibs. 

DS cach uniditcacinae 1,778,728 1,612,849 Canada—Bacon ...............s00000- 6,188 Ibs. 
ME Sack ans ccenceae on 2'924'873 3,000,156 Canada—Pork cuts .................-. 120 Ibs 
WE it cenkasnsrerooanal 519,577 346,525 enenenh-—eeat PASTE «eee eeeeeeeereee 1,723 Be 
moe RO eee | — 

LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. — Germany—Ham oes .00000000000000521 B(600 Ibe 
Exports of lard from New York City Germany—Sausage ..........0sseeeceee 2,681 lbs 
Sept. 1, 1983, to Sept. 20, 1983, totaled Ttaly Salemi 222000000 3,800 doe 
10,257,229 Ibs.; low, 520,000 lbs.; jtaly-—Ham Nines “ions “oo *"eo"eee* ‘oom 
greases, none; stearine, 126,800 Ibs. Uruguay—Beef extract ............... 8,400 Ibs. 
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AUGUST FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS, 


Federal inspected slaughter of al] 
classes of livestock during August: 














Sheep & 
Cattle. Calves. lambs. Swine, 
Baltimore 6,822 1,714 8,116 66,085 
Buffalo ....... 7,354 2,782 7,001 54,278 
Chicago ...... 148,570 38,166 302,023 542,947 
Cincinnati 13,804 6,941 14,396 80,693 
Cleveland ..... 4,409 (1) (dy 47,249 
Denver ....... , 606 1,539 (1 31,902 
Detroit ....... 6,897 4,841 11,602 61,496 
. We . 29,251 208 24,236 27,745 
Kansas City... 81,753 31,119 90,567 189,188 
Angeles .. 12,312 8,654 31,082 22,389 
Milwaukee .... 19,265 27,310 7,430 94,759 
Nat. St. Yds.. 57,353 37,787 64,999 283,397 
New York .... 27,365 53,996 254,000 (1) 
maha ....... 89,859 5,988 146,325 175,774 
Philadelphia .. 6,227 10,623 21,567 77,078 
Sioux City .... 46,404 2,512 55,407 98,879 
. St. Joe..:. 33,641 (1) Gp, L200 
St. Paul.. 55,841 45,917 65, 121,894 
All others ....183,439 119,679 432,808 1,389,817 
Total: 
Aug., 1933..840,262 415,816 1,532,240, 3,476,715 
Aug., 1932. .682,515 362,233 1,579,327 2,969,905 
7 mo. ended 
Aug., 1933 (3). 5,475 3,220 11,330 32,009 
7 mo. en 
Aug., 1932 (3). 5,019 3,033 11,978 30,027 
New York, 
Brooklyn, 
—_ — 
and Newark(2) 36,174 65,110 314,313 161,484 


Federal inspected horse slaughter during af 
1933, totaled 4,133 head compared with 5,872 head 
in August, 1982. For the seven months ended 
with August, 1933, slaughter totaled 25,549 head 
com: with 41,838 head in the like period a 
year ago. 

(1) Included in all other Stations. 


(2) New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City totals in- 
cluded in ‘‘all others.’’ 


(3) In Thousands. 
—@—- 
LIVESTOCK AT 62 MARKETS. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 62 leading markets in August, 1933: 


Total 

Local ship- 

Receipts. slaughter. ments. 
CATTLE. 

SI ccc tipccweee ,168,680 734,838 447,16 
August av. 5 years. .1,190,429 633,849 532,855 
CALVES. 

SY cccakmevebeete 488,403 332,936 155,901 
August av. 5 years.. 505,683 333,377 174,028 
HOGS. 

SO 3c enavc canes 3,917,417* 2,957,161 856,237 
August av. 5 years. .2,592,592 1,548,121 1,041,880 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. . 


a ey Pee 2,752,419 1,248,739 1,509,016 
August av. 5 years. .2,735,902 1,287,651 1,429,827 

*Includes many pigs and sows received for gov- 
ernment account. 


~ fe 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES. 


Saturday, Sept. 16, 19383—Close: Sept. 
11.30b; Dec. 11.70 sale; Mar. 11.90 sale; 
June 12.15n. Sales 15 lots. Closing 
unchanged to 10 points higher. 

Monday, Sept. 18, 1938—Close: Sept. 
11.25@11.50; Dec. 11.95@12.00; Mar. 
12.15@12.20; June 12.85@12.45; sales 
25 lots. Closing 5 points lower to 25 
higher. 

Tuesday, Sept. 19, 1938—Close: Sept. 
11.35n; Dec. 12.05@12.15; Mar. 12.30@ 
12.35; June 12.50b; sales 23 lots. Clos- 
ing 10@15 points higher. 

Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1933—Close: 
Sept. 11.00n; Dec. 12.20@12.21; Mar. 
12.40 sale; June 12.55@12.70; sales 34 


lots. Closing 15 points higher to 3 
lower. 
Thursday, Sept. 21, 1933—Close: 


Sept. 10.70n; Dec. 11.80@11.90; Mar. 
12.00@12.10; June 12.25b; sales 18 lots. 
Closing 30@40 points lower. 

Friday, September 22, 1933—Close: 
Sept. 10.70n; Dec. 11.80 sale; Mar. 12.0 
sale; June 12.25; sales 12 lots. Closing 
unchanged with Thursday. 
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September 23, 1933. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—tTrading in pack- 
er hides was rather quiet this week. 
Couple packers sold a few scattered 
cars at steady prices to interests want- 
ing the good summer take-off now 
available, while bulk of buyers were 
bidding #4@1c less at the time, result- 
ing in the “med of unchanged prices 
for the week. 

However, the tone of the market im- 
proved considerably early in mid-week, 
based on further inflation sentiment, 
and buyers advanced their bids to with- 
in a half-cent of last trading prices. 
Some packers withdrew offerings, while 
other packers raised their asking prices 
to a half-cent over the prices obtained 
in the large movement two weeks ago. 
Buying interest quieted down, following 
the easiness in other commodity mar- 
kets late this week, but packers con- 
tinue to talk a half-cent advance. This 
is the situation prevailing at present. 
‘One packer sold a car July native 
steers at 13c, and another packer later 
moved a car same basis, steady. A 
car of extreme light native steers sold 
at 12c, steady. 

Butt branded steers last sold at 18c, 
Colorados 12%c. Heavy Texas steers 
last moved at 13c, light Texas steers 
12c, and extreme light Texas steers 
1l¥c. 

Heavy native cows last moved at 12c. 
One packer sold a car July light native 
cows at 12c, steady. Branded cows last 
sold at 11%c. 


Market not established on bulls. Na- 
tive bulls are offered at 9c and buyers’ 
ideas are a cent less. 

An Iowa packer sold around 15,000 
hides, at 1244c for native steers, 124ec 
for butt branded steers, 12c for Colo- 
rados, and 1l1c for branded cows. 

Shoe production in July was reported 
at 33,660,843 pairs, a moderate decline 
from June, but 64.7 per cent higher 
than July, 1932; production this year to 
end of July ran 21.4 per cent above 
same period 19382. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES — Last 
trading in local small packer hides, 
Aug. production of couple small out- 
side plants, was at 11%¢c for native all- 
weights and 1lc for branded. Local 
killers fairly well cleaned up to end of 
August, with %c less available at pres- 
ent. Various outside small packer lots 
have sold at proportionately lower 
prices, ranging down to 10%c for na- 
tives and 944c for branded. An Ohio 
packer reported a bid of 11c for natives, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Local small packer association sold 
800 native steers 12%4c, 750 Colorados 
12c, and 750 heavy native cows 11%4c, 
Sept. take-off. 

Pacific Coast market cleaned up to 
end of August two weeks ago, at 10c, 
flat, for steers and cows, f.o.b. shipping 
points, 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
Moderate trade in South American 
market, with unsold stocks light. Late 

t week, 4,000 LaBlancas sold at 
25.50, equal to 11lysc, c.if. New York, 
as against $25.50 or 10%c earlier. 
Later, 8,000 Argentine steers sold at 
$25.25 or 11ysc, followed by 4,000 La- 
Platas at $25.12%, equal to 11%c. 





COUNTRY HIDES — Trading in 
country hides ha&S been rather light. 
Prices are not well established and buy- 
ers have been endeavoring wherever 
possible to buy only trimmed hides, 
rather than discounting untrimmed 
stocks. However, some untrimmed 
hides continue to move around a half- 
cent discount. All-weights generally 
quoted around 9c, selected, delivered for 
trimmed hides; however, one car un- 
trimmed sold at 8%c, flat, equal to 944 
@9%c, selected, trimmed. Heavy steers 
and cows, 57-lb. up, quoted 8@8%c. 
Buff weights, 43- to 57-lb., 9@9%éc. 
Talking 10%2c for trimmed extremes, 
238- to 48-lb., and 10c for untrimmed. 
Bulls 6@6%c, flat. All-weight branded 
7@7%¢, flat, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calfskins con- 
tinued active this week, with final sales 
at a full cent over best prices paid pre- 
vious week, and 1%c higher than some 
sales last week. At close of last week, 
one packer sold 30,000 June-July-Aug. 
light calf, under 9%4-lb., at 16%4c, or 
Yee advance, no extreme southerns in- 
volved. Early this week another pack- 
er sold 20,000 June-July calf, at 17c 
for all lights, and 17%c for Milwaukee 
all-weights; also 42,000 June-July 
heavies, 944- to 15-lb., at 21c for picked 
northern points; later, 15,000 June-July 
River point heavies sold at 20c. Packer 
calf fairly well cleaned up to end of 
July, and two packers have moved Au- 
gust skins, 

Chicago city calfskins last sold at 
14c for 8/10-lb. and 17c for 10/15-lb.; 
market stronger and collectors claim 
15c and 18c available, although not yet 
paid. Outside cities, 844/15-lb., quoted 
around 16c; mixed cities and countries 
14@14%c; straight countries 12@12%c. 
Chicago city light calf and deacons last 
sold at $1.05. 

KIPSKINS — Some packers now 
cleaned up to end of August on kip- 
skins. Natives last sold at 15c for 
northerns. One packer sold 3,700 
March to Aug. northern over-weights 
last week at 14c; one packer sold. 4,000 
May-June-July southern over-weights 
early this week at 13c, and -followed 
with 5,500 southern over-weights dat- 


t. co 
ing May to Aug. inclusive, also at 13c, X** 
Another packer sold 1,500 Calfskins 


steady. 
March to Aug. branded kips at 11%c. 
Chicago city kipskins sold again this 
week at 14c, steady. Outside cities 
quoted 13% @14c; mixed city and coun- 
ai gg 12@13c; straight countries 10% 
c. 


Packer regular slunks offered at 
$1.00; hairless 50@60c last paid. 


HORSEHIDES — Market about un- 


changed; choice city renderers quoted Kips 
$3.60@3.75 at Chicago; mixed city and siunks. nhris. 


country lots, $3.25@8.50. 
SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 14 
e for full wools 1% in. and up, 
short wools %@1% in. 5c less, and 
pieces or torn skins half-price. Wool 
market has continued strong, but for- 
eign wools are beginning to assume 
more importance in the eastern market. 


Shearlings coming in more freely and S 


interest somewhat light; however, one 
packer sold a car at 80c for No. 1’s, 


65c for No. 2’s, and 50c for clips, steady smi 


prices. Pickled skins appear easier; 
sales last week at Chicago at $5.87% 


35 


per doz. packer ag run lambs and 
more offered, with buyers’ ideas not 
over $5.50, and interest rather light. 
Packer wool lambs last sold at $1.85 
per cwt. live lamb at Chicago but talk- 
ing higher. Outside small packer lambs 
quoted 90c@$1.00 each. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Trading has been 
slow getting under way on packer hides 
at New York. One packer sold June 
and July Colorados early at 12c, or %c 
down. ter, another packer sold 1,500 
Aug. native steers at 13c, steady; on 
this basis, butts quotable 18c, Colorados 
12%c, with holders talking a half high- 
er 


CALFSKIN S—Calfskin market 
slightly firmer this week. Last trading 
was at $1.20@1.30 for 5-7’s, $1.65@1.75 
for 7-9’s, and $2.35@2.45 for 9-12’s, in- 
side prices collectors’ calf and top prices 
for packers. Bidding 10c over these 
prices but apparently none offered. 


= fe 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended September 16, 1933, were 
4,450,000 Ibs.; previous week, 3,593,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 4,712,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to September 16 
this year, 163,468,000 lbs.; same period 
a@ year ago, 134,732,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended September 16, 1933, 
were 4,602,000 lbs.; previous week, 
3,176,000 Ibs.; same week last year, 
4,228,000 Ibs.; from January 1 to Sep- 
tember 16 this year, 189,499,000 Ibs.; 
same period a year ago, 170,116,000 lbs. 


ee an 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Sept. 22, 1933, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Sept.22. week. 1932. 
Spr. nat. 
rr 134%@l4in 13%@l4n 9 i 
Hvy. nat. strs. 13 8 
Hvy. Tex. strs. 13 13 8 
, brnd’d 


o 7% 





12 7 
mn 84@ 5% 
@ n 
n a 5r 
7) 16 G ‘lax 
@1 a 9 
@14 7 8in 
a) 124%@ Tn 
@1. 7 55 
@60n 50 30 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lc per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts..10%@11%n 114% #7 Tn 
Branded ....10 lin 11 64%@ 7n 

at. bulls wax 8%ax 5%n 

Brnd’d bulls. 7Max Tax 4%n 
Calfskins ...15 1gsn 14 17 8 
Lgeehes 4 14n 8n 
Slunks, reg..80 80 90n 40 42% 

35 40n 40n 





Hvy. steers.. 8 8 4%n 
at cows 8 8 4%n 
BUS .ccccce 9 9 5a. 
Extremes 10 10 5%4%@ 6 
Bulls ..ccce. 6 6 8%n 
Calfskins 12 2 6 6ign 
PB vescccce 104%@11 6 2 
Light calf ..50 60n 25n 
Deacons 50 60n 25n 
Slunks, re 20n 10n 
Slunks, hr 10n 10n 5n 
orsehid 8 3.75 3. 3.75 2 2.75 
SHEEPSKINS. 


eee bewee seeeeeee seeeeeee 


Pkr. shearlgs. 
Dry pelts ...14 15 14 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureay of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Chicago, Sept. 21, 1933. 

CATTLE—Compared with close last 
week: General market very uneven; 
supply lower grades all killing classes 
pes ay Yee small and sharply higher, 
week-end seeing such kinds relatively 
out of line with better grades; common 
and medium grade steers and heifers, 
25@50c higher; strictly good and choice 
steers, steady to 25c higher; strictly 
choice kinds, only steady; better grade 
fed heifers, 15@25c higher. Extreme 
top fed steers, $7.00, next highest price 
$6.90; best yearlings, $6.85; best 1,557- 
Ib. steers, $6.60; rough kinds of com- 
parable weight, $5.75@6.00. There 
were not many steers in run scaling 
over 1,400 lbs. Comparative scarcity 
of killers in western grass crop made 
for slim supply of lower grade beef 
steers, stimulating market on kinds 
selling at $5.75 down. All fat cows, 
fully 25c higher; bulls, steady to weak; 
vealers, $1.50@2.00 lower. 

HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Market generally 50@60c higher; pack- 
ing sows, 35@50c up. Comparatively 
small salable sup~lies, broad shipper 
outlet, and sharp upturn in fresh pork 
market provided bullish influence; clos- 
ing top, $5.40, beaten only three times 
since October, 1931; late bulk good to 
choice 180 to 230 Ibs., $5.25@5.40; 240 
to 290 Ibs., $4.80@5.25; 300 to 400 Ibs., 
$4.25@4.80; 500 Ibs., $4.10; light lights, 
$5.00@5.35; commercial pigs, $4.75 
down; packing sows, $3.50@4.10. 

SHEEP—Compared with last Friday: 
Slaughter lambs, mostly steady; sheep 
strong to higher. Reduced range mar- 
ketings tending to offset effects of Jew- 
ish holidays, and sluggish consumer 
demand. Week’s top, both native and 
range lambs, $7,75; closing top on na- 
tives, $7.65; bulk natives and westerns 
late, $7.25@7.50, largely $7.00 down- 
ward early in week; native throwouts, 
$4.00@4.50; native ewes, $1.50@2.75. 


fo 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Sept. 21, 1933. 


CATTLE—Most cattle prices ad- 
vanced during the past week. Compared 


Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 
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Indianapolis, Indiana 





Hogs — Sheep = Calves = Cattle 


H. L. SPARKS 


National Stock Yards, Ill.—Phone East 6261 
Mississippi Valley Stock Yds., St. Louis, Mo. 


Phone Tyler 2500 





with the previous week’s close: Steers, 
25@50c higher; mixed yearlings and 
heifers, mostly 25c higher; cowstuff, 
10@15, spots 25c higher; bulls, 10@ 
25c up; vealers, 75c lower. Top year- 
ling steers scored $6.60, and matured 
steers, $6.35, with bulk of sales, $5.25 
@6.25. Mixed yearlings attained a high 
of $6.40; straight heifers, $6.25; bulk 
of good and choice kinds, $5.50@6.15; 
medium fleshed offerings, $4.50@5.25. 
Most cows cleared from $2.35@3.00; 
top, $3.75; low cutters, largely $1.25@ 
1.75. Top sausage bulls closed at $3.00; 
top vealers, $6.75. 

HOGS—Swine prices advanced 60@ 
85c and reached the highest point since 
October, 1931. Top rose to $5.55; bulk 
of hogs, $5.15@5.50; packing sows, 
$3.50@3.90. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs recovered early 
losses to finish steady for the period. 
City butchers paid a top of $7.50, while 
packers took bulk of lambs at $7.00@ 
7.25. Less desirable sorts sold down- 
ward from $6.75, common throwouts 
going at $3.50@4.00. Slaughter ewes 
ranged from $1.00@2.75. 

———Ye 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by vLS. Duress of Agricultural 
Kansas City, Kan., Sept. 21, 1933. 

CATTLE—A stronger undertone fea- 
tured the fed steer and yearling trade 
on late days, and values are mostly 25c 
higher than last Friday, with spots up 
more on inbetween grades of light 
steers and yearlings. Straight grassers 
were fairly numerous and are selling at 
15@25c higher rates. Three cars of 
choice 1,300-lb. fed steers brought $6.50 
for the week’s top, while several loads 
were noted at $6.25 and $6.35. Most of 
the fed offerings cleared from $5.00@ 
6.15, while grass fat kinds went from 
$3.00@4.15, a few of the better grades 
up to $4.50. Grass fat she stock ruled 
strong to 15c higher, but bulls held 
about steady. Demand for vealers was 
limited, and prices are weak to 50c 
lower, with selected lots selling up to 
$6.00. 

HOGS—Rather limited supplies of 
slaughter hogs at all points reflected 
an extremely active trade in the market, 
and values ruled sharply higher. Offer- 
ings scaling 250 lbs. and down are 45@ 
50c higher, while heavier weights 










& CO. 






Graybill & Stephenson 


Order Buyers of Hogs 
KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 
The Market of Quality 


Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 


September 23, 1933, 


ranged from 65@80c over last Friday, 
Shipping demand was broad, and big 
packers have supported the market in 
good shape. The late top reached $5.00 
on choice 190- to 210-lb. weights, a new 
high level for the year and the highest 
paid locally since July 11, 1932. Late 
sales of desirable 170 to 290 Ibs., ranged 
from $4.65@4.95, while the better 
grades of 300 to 350 Ibs. went at $4.35 
@4.60. Good to choice 140 to 160 lbs, 
cleared from $4.25@4.50. Packing sows 
advanced 60@65c, with $3.25@3.75 tak- 
ing bulk. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs were also in de- 
mand and values are 25@40c higher for 
the week. Best range lambs scored 
$7.25, while choice natives brought 
$7.00. Most of the rangers bulked at 
$6.75@7.25, while most natives went at 
$6.35@6.85. Yearlings shared the lamb 
advance, with choice kinds up to $5.25. 
Mature sheep held steady, with fat 
ewes selling from $2.25@2.75. 


a a 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Neb., Sept. 21, 1933. 


CATTLE—A broad local packer de- 
mand, augmented by a fairly broad 
outlet on outside orders, furnished 
strength to the market on fed steers 
and yearlings, and prices worked higher. 
Current levels are strong to 25c higher 
than last week’s close, medium and good 
light steers and yearlings showing the 
full upturn. She stock advanced 15@ 
25c, while bulls and vealers held fully 
steady. The week’s top price of $6.40 
was paid for weighty steers, medium 
weights and 983-lb. yearlings. Load 
lots of heifers earned $5.85, with small 
lots $6.00. 

HOGS—Compared with last Satur- 
day, hog prices are 70@90c higher, 
most advance on sows and heavy butch- 
ers. Thursday’s top, $5.00, highest 
since July 12, 1932. Bulk 160 to 250 
Ibs., $4.75@5.00; 250 to 350 Ibs., $4.25@ 
4.90; 140 to 160 Ibs., $4.00@4.75; pack- 
a. sows, $3.50@4.00; stags, $2.50@ 

SHEEP—While lamb prices have 
fluctuated, the ups and down just bal- 
ance, and compared with last Friday 
values are steady. Yearlings are 25c 
higher; matured sheep steady. Thurs- 
day’s bulk range lambs, $6.50@7.00; 
bulk sorted native lambs, $7.00; fed 
clipped lambs, $6.00@6.40; yearlings, w 
— good and choice ewes, $1.75 


City, Mo. 
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SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Sept. 21, 1933. 


CATTLE—Buyers appeared more ag- 
gressive this week, and prices ruled 


largely strong to 25c higher. Choice 
long yearlings topped at $6.40. Several 
loads of yearlings and medium weight 
beeves earned $6.00@6.25. Most grain- 
feds cashed at $5.00@5.75. Yearling 
heifers ruled strong. Numerous loads 
of choice light weights went at $5.75@ 
5.85, and heavy kosher offerings reached 
$5.50. Other fat she stock finished 
largely 25c lower. Beef cows bulked 
at $2.25@2.75; low cutters and cutters, 
mainly $1.50@2.00. Bulls found a firm 
market; medium grade natives, up to 
$2.75. Vealers were weak to 50c lower, 
few exceeding $5.50. 

HOGS—Light receipts here and else- 
where stimulated demand from all quar- 
ters, and hog prices were boosted to 
highest level of the year. Compared 
with last Friday, a 50@75c advance was 
scored. Thursday’s top reached $5.00, 
while bulk of 170- to 260-lb. weights 
ranged $4.75@5.00; good and choice 
260- to 340-lb. butchers, $4.50@4.75; 
big weights, down to $4.15. Light lights 
cashed at $4.00@4.65, with packing 
sows mainly $3.60@4.15. 

SHEEP—Around 25c gains in fat 
lamb prices were noted compared with 
last Friday. Late bulk of slaughter 
native lambs reached $7.00@7.25; top, 
$7.25; week’s top range and native offer- 
ings, $7.25. Aged sheep remained 
steady to strong. 
slaughter ewes made $1.50@2.75; top, 
$2.75; odd lots fed yearlings, $4.75@ 
5.00; load lots late, $5.10. 


———_—_- 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Sept. 21, 1932. 

CATTLE—Compared with last week’s 
close, light steers and yearlings, includ- 
ing fed heifers and grass steers, are un- 
evenly strong to 15@25c higher; me- 
dium weight and heavy steers, weak to 
shade lower; grass heifers, 10@25c low- 
er; beef cows, generally 25c off, extremes 
more; lower grade cows, bulls, calves 
and vealers, steady. About two loads of 
strictly choice long yearlings and a load 
of 802-lb. mixed yearlings sold today 
at $6.40 top for the week; choice 1,315- 
lb. steers, $6.25. Bulk of the fed steers 
and yearlings made $5.25@6.00, with 
numerous loads at $6.10@6.25. Best 
736-Ib. heifers brought $5.90; bulk fed 
heifers and mixed yearlings, $5.30@ 
5.65, including numerous loads of Kan- 
sas fed heifers. Wintered and fed 
western steers sold at $4.65@5.35; 
straight grass steers, $3.10@4.35; grass 
heifers, $3.40@4.00. Beef cows bulked 
late in the week at $2.35@3.00; cutter 
grades, mostly $1.65@2.25; most bulls, 
$2.35@2.60; top vealers, $6.50. 

HOGS—Small supplies of commercial 
hogs, together with active shipping sup- 
port, gave trading a keen edge this 
week, prices taking a 50@75c jump 
over last Friday’s levels and $1.00@ 
1.25 over the low day last week. Strong 
weight hogs show largest gains. Top 
today reached the highest point since 
October, 1931, at $5.10; bulk hogs, 230 
Ibs. down, $5.00@5.05; 240 to 260 Ibs., 
$4.75@4.90; 280 to 315 Ibs., $4.50@ 
4.65; sows, mostly $3.00@3.75. 


SHEEP—Prices on fat lambs ad- 


Bulk of desirable, 
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vanced 25c over last Friday; most na- 
tive and range slaughter lambs, $6.75 
@7.00 today; choice 77-lb. Colorados, 
$7.25. Best clipped lambs for the week 
brought $6.85; a load of 130-lb. ewes, 
$2.75. Yearlings were scarce; choice 
kinds, $5.00@5.75. 
fo 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 20, 19383. 

CATTLE—Slaughter steers and heif- 
ers have reflected some price improve- 
ment this week, being strong to 25c 
higher for the period. Better fed steers 
and yearlings were scarce, selling from 
$5.00@6.00; grassy and short-fed kinds, 
$3.25@4.75. Better fed heifers sold at 
$4.50@5.50; plainer kinds, down to 
$2.50 or under. Medium and good cows 
sold at $2.50@3.50; lower grades and 
cutters, $1.00@2.25. Better vealers 
cleared at $5.00@6.00; top, $6.50. 

HOGS—Hog trade is unevenly higher 
for the week, better 180 to 200 lbs. sell- 
ing today at $4.75@4.95; desirable 250 
to 325 lbs., $3.75@4.75; most good to 
choice 140 to 180 lbs., $4.00@4.75; com- 
mercial pigs, $3.25@3.75; bulk packing 
sows, $3.25@3.65. 

SHEEP—Bulk better ewe and wether 
lambs sold today at $7.00; fat buck 
lambs, $6.00; throwouts, $4.00@4.50. 
Slaughter ewes sold largely at $1.50@ 
2.25; 4 cars of westerns, $2.50. 


———Jo-—_— 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Sept. 16, 1933: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 














Week ended Sept. 16..229,000 1,094,000 307,000 
Previous week ........ 200,000 1,308,000 399,¢ 
iD . ppnenete te.ce vient ,000 439,000 508,000 
ME, /hetes eeneceocencne 245,000 445,000 678,000 
DE. Ltvenconcenecnreen 270,000 459, 538,000 
BD aa Secadconeces (tacn 277,000 541,000 508,000 
Dy thbanionbuienewemaius 332,000 432,000 577,000 
Hogs at 11 markets: 
ee SS NG, ros 0.0 0.8'00-00-005000bun 887,000 
pe Or ee 1,107,000 
BEE: ah dak eo teibec does cas anwtascmasaell 355,000 
DL Chassantevcsthcdueseucs sbass weuanel 387,000 
DET chbdansnanscubcdenrcktveedascéesgune 398,000 
SEE | od0-sedcbhectoncpedeucesesiacecmebeal 465,000 
BREED dancin. cNe-in-cd dent sect tetuaiahenaeencee 376,000 
At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Sept. 16....188,000 814,000 297,000 
Previous week .......... 166,000 958,000 000 
a Cnauwebeteetesatueua 191,000 297,000 311,000 
Dy ssdhebequedssoecnenct 192,000 326,000 449,000 
BET  pbcparevkeseewsee eed 207,000 336,000 397.000 
MD shdcivaesweteguasanre 222,000 375,000 386,000 
BT. uteimeuereaadehinewee 255,000 314,000 435,000 


———_—__ 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Sept. 16, 1933: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 








Jereey City ..cccccs 4,651 11,939 5,743 55,146 
Central Union ...... 2,441 1,321 +... 13,348 
TOW TOE cece chiens 377 = 3,045 13,503 11,143 
BOE. cvecesouveses 16,305 19,246 79,637 
Previous week ..... 7,261 12,854 12,343 66,53 
Two weeks ago...... 6,546 13,290 17,736 62, 












Detroit,Mich. Dayton,Ohio 
La Fayette, Ind. e 
Louisville,Ky. Cincinnati,Ohio 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., Sept. 21, 1933. 

Steadily advancing prices throughout 
the week at 22 concentration points and 
7 packing plants in Iowa and Minne- 
sota sent quotations to the highest 
point in almost four months. Current 
prices are equivalent to those paid in 
latter part of May. Trading was fairly 
active on most sessions. Total run to 
date has not greatly changed from 
either a week or a year ago. Current 
prices are fully 50c higher than last 
week’s close, some heavy weights show- 
ing more advance. Good to choice 180 
to 240 Ibs., $4.60@4.90; 250 to 290 Ibs., 
$4.00@4.75; short haul big weight 
butchers, occasionally below $3.75; 
light and medium weight packing sows, 
$3.00@3.65; big weights, $2.85 down. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 22 concentration points and 7 
packing plants for the week ended Sept. 
20, were as follows: 


This Last 

week, week. 
i re 18,000 
Bs MG Mile sse nn ccevh vou tagis 24,300 18,400 
Bing Cs. SB Cenc ceserwoeccoes 35,700 32,000 
SR, MES Ebay -4ic P00 es Keeee 11,900 11,500 
. . *  Seereqeener> 14,000 16,500 
Thurs., ie _ SP GSR 17,800 17,600 


~ fe 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Leading Canadian centers, top live- 
stock price summary, week ended Sept. 
14, 1938: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 
Week Same 
ended Prev. week, 
Sept. 14 week. 1932. 
PD. nbs:6 caeetseeoede $ 5.25 9 4.75 $ 6.00 
ES Ser 4.50 4.25 6.00 
Winnipeg ...........-.. 5.50 4.50 5.50 
Dicey déecaeses+ees 3.00 3.00 3.85 
Edmonton ...........+.. 3.25 3.50 4.50 
Prince Albert ......... 3.25 eae cose 
0 Ee 3.50 3.25 4.50 
EEE cosceccecetiee 3.00 4.00 4.25 
VEAL CALVES. 
IN. in vans cheeegeses $ 8.00 $ 6.75 $ 8.00 
PEE  cccccccescet aos 6.75 6.50 6.50 
SE cvenwenwnedees 5.00 5.00 5.50 
DEE Sicogicee S0000eee¥ 3.25 3.25 4.50 
Edmonton .............. 4.00 4.00 4.50 
ince Albert ......... 3.50 es cece 
DE ME oct cseeces ts 4.50 4.00 4.75 
Ore 3.25 3.50 5.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
a ee $ 7.60 $ 7.50 $ 5.85 
EY in Us.0:05:04'00 05048 8.00 7.85 6.50 
ES wiewee eit easse 7.00 7.40 5.75 
| Sabre 6.85 6.90 5.25 
re 6.65 6.85 5.20 
Prince Albert .......... 7.10 7.10 5.45 
Moose Jaw .........00- 6.! 7.15 5.35 
Saskatoon ..........0... 6.95 7.10 5.45 
GOOD LAMBS. 
SE cali xcuseseten $ 6.00 $ 5.75 $ 5.75 
OS Oar 5.85 5.75 5.75 
» 5.00 5.00 5.50 
ET 806.6 00 b406cccess 4.00 4.00 4.25 
Sa 4.00 4.00 4.50 
Prince Albert ......... 3.25 3.00 3.25 
OS ee 4.50 4.25 4.25 
Saskatoon .............. 4.00 4.00 4.00 








Nashville,Tenn. Omaha,Neb. 
Indi lis, Ind. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Tae 2 iene at princi 
centers for the week ending Baturday, September 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 


CHICAGO. 
Sheep. 
Armour and Co. 1,671 15,748 
21,553 


1,262 
2,474 


8,384 
10,649 
13,889 17,795 
36,662 1,661 

» 4, eee ho om aa, P 
Corp., i380 


he 7% et —" 


ye * mag bey ‘cattle, 6,190 calves, 68,467 hogs, 
75,790 sheep. 


Not incl 


295 
hogs, and 17, ™ 


2,770 cattle, 2,116 calves, 
0 sheep bought direct. 


KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 
848 


955 
1,070 
868 
585 


Hogs. 
28,374 
19,783 
36,517 
27,311 

284 


Sheep. 


“757 12,571 
5,083 124,840* 22,000 
*Includes pigs and sows bought for government 
account. 


OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
Ives. Sheep 
5,570 
4,421 


1,865 
5,338 
Co., 10 cattle; r= Hoffman Pkg. 
Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., 61 cattle; 
Omaha Pkg, Go., BL cattle; J. itoth "& 90 
cattle; So. Omaha P’ > 4 cattle; Mayerovich 
rxs Z. ©o., 4 cattle; coln P’ kg. Co.. 210 cattle; 
~~ Pkg. Co Co., “Ot cattle; — Pkg. Co., 111 
ttle; & Co., 685 catt 
Total: 23,048 cattle and pl 
17,194 sheep. 


Ea le TE 


76,588 hogs, 


5,196 
304 


10,393 
2,615 cattle, 3,712 calves, 
sheep bought direct. 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 


Not includin 
hogs and 7, 


79 


pigs and sows bought for government 


ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. 


584 
608 
27 


*Includes 
account. 


- 7,904 1,219 
SIOUX CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. 


Cudahy Pkg. Co. . 


Others 


35 
7,192 
159 


11,774 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 


Armour and Co. ... 1,572 412 
Wilson & Co. veeeee 18 2 584 
Others 17 


Hogs. Sheep. 
12,741 559 
be 4 453 
WED -cchpascceaen . 8,122 “1,018 22,652 
Not including 56 cattle bought direct. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Fae, Co. .. 1.968 635 3,702 
Dold i geoee Ries 2;410 
Wichita B. Co... a3 eos 
Dunn-Ost ° 81 soe 
Fred W. Dold ‘Sons. 94 pEMEX 500 
Sunflower Pkg. Co... 46 sae 226 
THOR. ccksncecvess Se 705 6,838 


Not including 29 cattle and 1,836 hogs 
direct. 
ST. PAUL. 


Cattle. Calves. 
-. 4,168 2,847 
529 1,563 


Hogs. 


10 
eoseccece ++ 14,239 8,941 


MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 2,226 4,248 
R. Gumz & Co. .... 73 12 


Total 


"310 

109 

10,155 

Cattle. Calves. 


w. gd Sons.. .... osee 


424 

84 
--++ 8,679 
ecoe «2,241 
176 eves 
---. 8,399 
286 eces 
412 4,025 
536 400 


Hogs. 
“450 


1,918 21,610 
Not including 1,065 cattle, 62 calves, 2,277 hogs 
and 2,967 sheep bought direct. 
REOAPITULATION. 

Recapitulation of og? hases by markets 
for week ended Sept. 16, , with comparisons: 
CATTLE. 

Cor. 


Prev. week, 
1932 


43,076 


Hare, Das 
BNSEess: BES 


Denver .. 
St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


ry 
once bobo. 


sea 
eee Fd 


Nopelt, 2E% 
~~ 
~ 


Indianapolis .::: 
Cincinnati ... 


Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


September 23, 1933. 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


ee of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 
RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. 


Pa 


nesses 
SESES8 


SE58 
t+ 


*Including 152,000 pigs. 
tIncluding 184,000 pigs. 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
140 
20 


& 


REBEE S 


cogocsmes F 


Se 1 
Sat., Sept. 16.... 


Total this week. 16,787 787 
Previous week ..12,229 
Year 


| 
Els 


Cattle 
Calves 


*Including 385, wend Piss and ae: sows slaugh- 
tered for governm 


Viptatins | 500,000, pigs and piggy sows slaugh- 
tered for go 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Sent. 16.9 & = $4.10 $ 2.30 
Previous wee 3.90 2.25 
1932 4.15 
5.35 
10.25 
9.65 
eacedewetsesses 16.35 _12.% 
Av. 1928-1932 $11.40 40 $ 8.35 8.35 $ 3. 35 $ 9.50 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Cattle. Hogs. 


*Week ended Sept. 16.... Bc 


Previous week 
1932 


peavwnrhadus see 41,728 
*Saturday, Sept. 16, 1933, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 
No. Avg. ——Prices—— 
Ree’d. W; Top. Avg. 
*Week ended pw. et 254 
Previous week ...... 254 
932 
238 
250 
246 
244 


Av. 1928-1932 ......110,600 246 $9.40 $ 8.35 


*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
Sept. 16, 1933, estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


epecti slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
~A for week ended Sept. 15, 1933, with com- 


«ee» 98,906 
- 89,150 


eevvccece seeeeee 132,147 
424 


aa “anten Sept. 15. 
Previous week 


Year ago .... 
1931 


CHICAGO HOG ‘SUPPLIES. 


Srutee of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the oth ended Thursday, 
Sept. 21, 1933, were as follows: 


Packers’ purchases .........ses.+: 
Direct to packers ....... eee 
Shippers’ purchases ............+. 18,390 


Total .. 


eee eee ee Cece eee) 


a 


LOSSES FROM BRUISES. 

Are your men posted on the abuses 
that cost money in handling live hogs? 
Have them read chapter 1 of “PoRK 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’ 
latest book. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 


Cattle. 


Buffalo .......... 
Nashville .. . 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 


Ppo gogo 


i gysegeesaees 


re 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 


| Socces 10, 
Kansas City ap 
Omaha 


Pies, 
. Jose 
Sioux Cit 














Cleveland ||. 


= 
> 


rm 


16, 1933. 


Hogs. 

15,000 
10,000 
11,000 
15,000 


HaSo 
eons 
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OMwW Om 


preva ShRRRS 
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woo mwos 


ae 


od 
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y $88328885552222322 
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SEBERR 
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335238228 
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$32332323385335 
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— 
SOHO wo 
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Sheep. 


6,000 
300 
4,500 
2 
2,000 
1,000 


: SESSSSSSSSSEEzEss §: SEES: FE 
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~ 
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b od 
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©7109 298900. 00 
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— 
Births 69 OUR 


might 
Visioner’s latest book. 


How do your men trim hams? It 
ead 


pay you to have them r 


PACKING,” The National Pro- 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Sept. 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


as reported by 


~~: (Soft oe and roast- 


1. te _ eee Re) gd-ch...... 
60-180 1 gd-ch 


(275-550 Ibs.) good .. 
=. Digs (200-130 | aay ) gd-ch. 


ur.(Pigs excl. om 


Pao hadi ce Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 


STEERS (900-1100 LBS.) : 
Choice ... 
Good 


Medium ;. 


Senin Sheep and Lambs: 
LAMBS: 


= Tbs. caine gd-ch. ae 
med. 


wis 
(90-120 Ibs.) am... 
(120-150 Ibs.) gd-ch 
(All weights) com-med. 
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CHICAGO. E.8T. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


ial reports to THE 
SIONE 


acne yf lg 
R show the number of li 


vestock slaug’ 
seced at 16 centers for the week ended Sept. "5, 


Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

New York & a ‘City. 
Oklahoma Cit 

Cincinnati 

Denver 

St. Paul 

Milwaukee 


Fort Worth 

Philadelphia ‘ 
Indianapolis 18,815 
New York & Jersey City. 45,826 


a 
St. Paul 


ponrnBee 4 
RBS833 


Ercococonapty, 
S2SeR8R8: 


: 


3 


: 


i 
iA 


- 16,765 


*Including pigs and sows bought for government 
account. 


Fort Worth 
a 
Indiana 
New ork & 
—— 


Denver . 
St. Paul 
Milwaukee 


SSSeS8823 


REshese 
HERoSB3 
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wBSa Boo, HSeoren 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Inspected pon ke ill at 8 points during 


week ended Fri 
ported to THE NATIONAL 
Week 


ended 
Sept. 15. week. 


311 
Louis & East St. Louis 49,597 
Sioux MEY. cccccceeccvce 14,613 


- 27,271 


y, Sept. 15, 1933, as re- 


PROVISIONER: 
Prev. 
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36,812 


$11,881 
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September 23, 1933, 


Chicago Section 


John W. Rath, president Rath Pack- 
ing Company, Waterloo, Ia., was a Chi- 
cago visitor this week. 


Fred U. Dodge, general sales man- 
ager, Mono Service Co., Newark, N. J., 
is in the city this week on a business 
trip. 

John J. Dupps, jr., vice-president, 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp., Cin- 
cinnati, O., was a Chicago visitor this 
week. 

R. D. MacManus, head of the public 
relations department of Armour and 
Company, left this week for a brief 
vacation trip to the South. 


F. J. Potts, well-known packinghouse 
equipment salesman, is now with the 
John E. Smith’s Sons Company, repre- 
senting it in Southern territory. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 22,538 cattle, 5,794 
calves, 38,490 hogs, 34,133 sheep. 


Fred Walti, vice-president, Walti- 
Schilling Co., Santa Cruz, Calif., was in 
the city this week on his way back 
West after completing an automobile 
tour of Canada and the East. 

Wayne Randall, son of the head of 
R. T. Randall & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
packinghouse and sausage equipment 
house, was in Chicago this week visiting 
the trade and inspecting A Century of 
Progress. 


A. E. Kaeslin, in charge of Allbright- 
Nell Company sales on the Pacific 
Coast, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, was called East on the death of 
his mother at Reading, Pa. He is re- 
turning to the Coast in a few days. 

Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended Sept. 16, 1933, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Week Previous Same 
Sept. 16. Sdays. week, ’32. 
Cured meats, Ibs. ..19,017,000 15,893,000 23,047,000 
Fresh meats, lbs. ..44,717,000 46,942,000 42,693,000 
Lard, Ibs. ......... 6,443,000 7,577,000 10,956,000 


E. S. Waterbury, general manager for 
Armour and Company at Omaha, re- 
turned this week from a fortnight’s fish- 
ing trip to Lake of the Woods, having 
seriously depleted the “muskie” supply 
in those waters. He is said to have 
landed eight, the largest weighing 37, 
34 and 31 lbs., respectively. 


E. W. Bromilow, well-known in the 
packing industry when he was handling 
sales for the Continental Can Co., was 


a Chicago visitor this week. It is the 
first time he has been in the city in 
more than four years. Mr. Bromilow 
is now making his home near San 
Diego, Calif. 

George W. Kalbitzer, for the past 
thirty years in the meat packing busi- 
ness in Wheeling, W. Va., is a visitor 
in the city renewing acquaintance with 
many friends and taking care of busi- 
ness arrangements for the sausage 
manufacturing business he is about to 
launch in Wheeling. Purchase of equip- 
ment in the amount of $25,000 is con- 
templated and he expects to open his 
plant within the next thirty days. 


fe 
ARMOUR STAFF CHANGES. 


Two promotions and the retirement 
of a veteran employee have n an- 
nounced by the Chicago office of Ar- 
mour and Company John P. Doyle, 
who has been manager of the casualty 
department, has joined the legal dc- 
partment of the company and will work 
under Charles J. Faulkner, jr., chief 
counsel. Mr. Doyle has been an em- 
ployee of the company since 1921. He 
is succeeded by George R. Herr. 

Edward M. Connor has been relieved 
of his post as division superintendent 
of the Chicago plant in charge of pro- 
duction, and is now assistant to Charles 





























HEADS MORRELL HOG BUYING. 


R. E. Secor, attached to the staff of 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., con- 
ducting surveys, handling special live- 
stock tests and interesting farmers in 
raising livestock best suited to the re- 
quirements of meat pecking. has been ap- 
pointed head of the hog buying depart- 
ment at the Ottumwa plant. He has been 
with the company since 1930, starting as 
a salesman of stock and poultry foods. 
Mr. Secor is a native of Iowa and a grad- 
uate in animal husbandry from the Iowa 
State College. 


Eikel in the quality control division of 
the general manager’s department. Mr, 
Connor’s connection with the packing 
business began in 1902, when he went 
to work for Morris & Company as a 


‘ messenger boy. : At the time of merger 


with Armour and Company he was su- 
perintendent of the East St. Louis 
plant. 

E. W. Peck, manager of the telegraph 
and telephone department of the com- 
pany, was retired this month on pension 
after 44 years of service. He joined 
the company in July, 1889, in Kansas 
City, Kan., as a telegrapher. He is suc- 
ceeded by R. C. Fischer. 


fo - 


LIVESTOCK PRICE CONTROL. 
(Continued from page 20.) 
petitive conditions are definitely deter- 
mined or fixed by the national income 
of the nation—that is, by salaries, 

wages, other earnings, etc. 


Depends on Trade Activity. 


The problem of livestock prices, 
therefore, resolves itself into one of 
well-proportioned maximum trade ac- 
tivity, yielding the maximum standard 
of living. Certainly the first require- 
ment of the population should be ample 
food supplies, for without it under- 
nourishment is certain to impair the 
economic efficiency of the nation. 


Trade activity—the basis of economic 
life—is designed to satisfy human 
wants, some more important than 
others. The products of the packing 
industry are identified with the most 
important of all wants—food, the prin- 
cipal commodity necessary to sustain 
life itself—and therefore the last to be 
eliminated as trade activity diminishes, 
even as it approaches complete stagna- 
tion. 

That food supplies have been pro- 
duced in approximately normal quanti- 
ties during the years of our present 
business depression should be acknowl- 
edged as the most important single 
blessing to the population. If the 
Creator could influence the output of 
such products of industry as auto- 
mobiles, shoes, clothing and shelter in 
the same manner, in a comparative 
sense, as He controls the output of 
products of the farm through the me- 
dium of biological forces, our national 
economy would be more effectively co- 
ordinated or more evenly balanced, as 
a result of which more wants of the 
— could be consistently satis- 
fied. 


Human Forces Control Industry. 

Because the first demand of the pop- 
ulation is for food, producers of food 
commodities can hardly have an incen- 
tive to produce a surplus beyond their 
own immediate requirements, unless 
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others NOT in the business of produc- 
ing their own food have something to 
offer in exchange. Obviously, if an in- 
dividual has specialized in production of 
foods to the exclusion of everything 
else, he is necessarily in the market for 
other essentials of life—clothing, shel- 
ter, schooling, means of recreations, etc. 


What makes the management of our 
national economy difficult is that more 
complicated machinery is required to 
produce articles of commerce other than 
food. The economic devices of manu- 
facture must be controlled more by 
human forces than by natural forces, 
which explains why agricultural econ- 
omy came first in our civilization— 
it is simpler to manage. 


When a depression sets in, the first 
indications of a break-down appear out- 
side of agricultural industry, for the 
reason that agricultural forces are less 
susceptible to disturbances in human re- 
lations than are non-agricultural forces. 
Nature will continue growing plants to 
feed animals for some time after fac- 
tory wheels have ceased to continue 
turning out fabricated products... So 
that, as declining non-agricultural ac- 
tivities gain momentum to decrease out- 
put in comparison with normal, food 
commodities, produced more through 
forces of nature, continue in compara- 
tively normal quantities. 


Now, one article of commerce is pro- 
duced to exchange for other articles; 
that is, the supply of one thing becomes 
the demand for something else. Live- 
stock and dairy products, for example, 
create a demand for shoes, textile 
goods, dwellings, automobiles, moving 
picture shows, education, medical and 


other professional services, ete. The 
production of one thing constitutes the 
purchasing power for something else. 
Money, as a medium of exchange and 
standard of value, facilitates the ex- 
change of such goods, so that dispro- 
portionate production must mean dis- 
proportionate prices. 


True Measure of Purchasing Power. 


Unless mutual demand exists, pro- 
duction and consumption cannot co- 
ordinated, and price parities therefore 
cannot be maintained. Our economic 
system is not built on the general prop- 
osition that one person must as a mat- 
ter of moral obligation produce goods 
and services to exchange with someone 
else. Goods and services must actually 
be in demand. This leads us to the 
conclusion that buying or purchasing 
power must represent demand, and it 
is therefore best to speak of this eco- 
nomic relation as a purchasing power- 
demand CONDITION. 


Since purchasing power-demand con- 
ditions involve many commodities and 
services, and are ever changing in quan- 
tity and 2, there must be some 
common denominator or yardstick to 
measure the relative values of such 
quantities and qualities. This is the 
function of gold, the basis for money 
(as illustrated in the last article, on in- 
flation). The peculiar properties of 
gold make it possible to establish a me- 
dium of exchange basis by which to 
measure purchasing power, whereby 
exchanges of goods may be facilitated 
better than by barter. 

All goods and services of the nation 
added together (in terms of a common 
denominator called the dollar) is the 
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national income, and is necessarily ex- 
pressed in dollar volume. Dollar vol- 
ume national income, therefore, can be 
the only true measure of purchasing 
power of the physical quantity of goods 
moving in trade with respect to- each 
other. Moreover, dollar volume divided 
by the physical volume of goods and 
services (trade activity) must equal the 
pie ope average price of all such 
goods and services. 

In this connection, it is significant 
that debts are a form of economic dis- 
ability; that is, an encumbrance dimin- 
ishing the utility or usefulness of the 
natural resources and wealth of a na- 
tion or group of nations in some inverse 
ratio to the amount of such encumber- 
ance or indebtedness. Increasing debts 
make for greater rigidity or lesser flex- 
ibility, and vice versa. 

This brings us to the realization that 
our economic relations, domestic and 
foreign, are complicated indeed. 

Conclusion. 

To summarize, livestock prices are 
determined in order of importance, 

(1) by the dollar volume of trade ac- 
tivity (purchasing-power demand con- 
ditions), 

(2) by supplies of livestock, 

(3) by supplies of substitute foods, 

(4) by export demand, 

(5) by by-product values, and 

(6) by operating costs. 

The eae ey of livestock prices 
and other foods, because of extremely 
keen competition existing between all 
industries for the consumer’s dollar, are 
fixed in relation to the national income. 


this series will discuss the importance of 
exports in relation to domestic trade, 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 
Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
September 21, 1933. 


REGULAR HAMS. 


Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
SRA 9% 9% 10 
SME a yaawycekawe 914 914 0 
7 er 9% By 10 
ne eek halle a 914 9% 10 
1018 POMPE 2. ccc< 9% ee 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
BES evacrvdicces 9% 9% 9 
| preston 9 9% 4 
SEE cvecevsreces 8% 9% 
16-22 range ...... 9 


ee HAMS. 








Gree’ Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
10 10 
10 2 108 
9% 9 10 
9% Aly 10 
8% 9% 9 
7% 844 : 
™% - 
6% 7 
6 6% 
PICNICS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Sh.Shank. 
a ML ee 5 4% 
Ge, cusvernemars 4% 4 
a. sasectennwen 4% 4 4 
GE eNeccuveseed 4% 44 12 
SD 260<4960%6<00 4% 4% 4 
BELLIES. 
Green Cured 
> 8. 8.P. Dry Cured 
2 Bayes 8 814 9 
oe Sey oes 8 8ly 9 
DEE ts naisencpnnan 8 8 9 
MET. vtbacacseses 8 8 8% 
MED . overduedeces 8 8 8% 
DE beseeesecans 7% 8% 
D. 8. BELLIES. 
Clear Rib 
Standard. Fancy 
6% = ecco 
6% 6% eeoe 
6 6% ogee 
6 6% 6 
5% 6% 5 
5% isos 5 
5% 5 
5% 5 
5% 5 
Export 
Trim. 
5 
3 
4 
a 
6 
eis 
n 
5 





m square jowls 
Green rough jowls 


Prime steam, —_ 





Prime een, loo . 
Refined, n export. boxes—N. Be cudcdbeadabe 6.45 
Neutral, in ah BORD ccccccecocoecesseceosss is 








FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1933. 





Lae Open. High. Low. Close. 
Sept. .. 5.80 pets 5.80 Hebd 
Oct. ... 5.87% 5.97 5.85 5.9714b 
Ms wee aves ésae oes 6.05b 
Dec. ... 6.10 6.10 6.25-6.22%4 
Jan. ... 6.67% 6.75 6.65 6.75 
CLEAR BE comen 
Sept. .. 5.92 5.92 97 
On . 603” eee aa 6.050" 
Dec. - 6.50 6.50 
Jan. eee ‘ 6.95b 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1933. 
LARD— 
Sept. .. 6.10 6.12% 6.10 6.10ax 
Oct. ... 6.20 6.20 6.15 6.15 
TOV. «cee cone 6.25n 
Dec. - & > ft 6. 5i% 6.40 6.40 
Jan. ... 7.00 7.00 6.85 6.95ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. .. 6.95% 6.00 5.97% 6.00ax 
Oct. - 6.10 6.15 6.10 6.15ax 
Dec. ... 6.65 6.65 « - 6.65ax 
Jan. ... 7.25 sede 7.25 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1933. 
LARD— 
Sept. .. 6.00 6.07% 6.00 6.0744b 
Oct. ... 6.15 6.15 6.05 6.15ax 
WeMe cca ébe8 lade osne 6.25n 
Dec. ... 6.40-37% 6.42% 6.30 6.40b 
Jan. ... 6.85 6.95 6.85 6.92%4ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

a. te donate a 6.00n 
Oct 6.15 6.15 6.02% 6.15b 
Dec. 6.65 be - oa 6.6244 
GM. ccc ovcc 7.20ax 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1933. 
LARD— 
Sie” we ees onan edes 6.00ax 
Oct. ... 6.07% 6.07% 6.00 6.00b 
i men ashe eons eaten 6.15n 
Des. +. & 6.4 6.30 6.30b 
Jan. ... 6.85 6.87% 6.82% 6.82%4ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Oct. ... 6.22% 6.22% 6.10 6.10ax 
Dec. ... 6.70 6.70 bened 6.60ax 
Jan. ... 7.15 ones 7.15ax 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER ‘21, 1933. 


























LARD— 
Sept. .. 5.82% 5.90 5.82% 5.85ax 
Oct. ... 5.92%%-5.70 5.95 5.70 5.821%4b 
WUOV. coe esee oan inlet 5.95n 
Dec. ... 6.25-6.00 6.27% 6.00 6.10b 
Jan, ... 6.50-6.45 6.75 6.45 6.62% 
Saan BELLIES— 
Sept. - 6.00 &bibe 6.00 
Oct. . 5.85 5.90 5.85 5.90b 
Dec. ... 6.25 6.35 bead 6.35b 
Jan. o Cae ee 7.10 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1933. 
LARD— 
Sept. ... 5.80 5.80 5.75 5.75n 
Oct. ... 5.80 5.80 5.70 5.75 
Mle coc -enes bee wee A 
- 6.10 6.10 5.921% er i 00 
Jan. - 6.60 6.65 6.50 6.521%4b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

Gems. ce ases a 5.95ax 
Oct. 5.85 5.85 5.75 5.75b 
Dec. ... 6.35 6.35 6.3) 6.30ax 
Jan. 7.02% Bey: 7.02% 

Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom; —, split. 

ANIMAL OILS. . 
Prime edible lard oil. 9 
Prime inedibl H 
8 
8 
8 
if 
7 
7 
18 
ist 
set MOREE ccvcccccccctecceccccce 8 
WOMENOS vccccccccoccccccecccece is 
Re De ONE ss sis cucencecccccoocccce 7 
oll bps 7% lbs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1. 1.47 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. Lise 1.37 
Ash pork T galv. iron hoops.. 1.52 1.55 
Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.42 1.45 
White oak ham tierces ........... 2.40 12.4244 
Red ° 25 
Whi 35 





September 23, 1933, 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 16, 1933: 

—— Week ended—— = = 


omy 16, Sent 17, out 8. Sept 16, 


M ibs. M ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs, 
HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 








WILTSHIRES. 
. 1,130 865 1,012 56, m 
‘11104 =" 756 = 986 50 1405 
2 44 : 
12 45 “32 2, Oss 
Other countries .... 12 20 4 2,739 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 
TY nccccnssowes 1,105 162 293 «13,513 
To German: fu 65 25 39 123 
United Kingdom 667 41 105 3,959 
Other Europe 225 70 110 = 3,919 
EE os cnt taeae ae 98 ree 38 2,939 
Other countries .... 50 26 1 1,578 
PICKLED PORK. 
arr ee 379 145 155 (9,711 
To United Kingdom. 38 aan 6 806 
Other Europe ...... odes eoee eves 518 
Canada ..........-. 45 103 8&4 588 
Other couniries 295 42 65 6,799 
LARD. 
GR cn cescctesces 11,992 7,470 17,222 399,915 
OY a ead. 6 da 1,224 4,399 1,953 85,113 
Netherlands ........ --- 25,386 
United Kingdom 8,494 2,515 4,338 213,979 
Other Europe ...... ,538 560 24,923 
MN “Gangwenktie étciee 188 99 98 7,684 
Other countries .... 302 230 273 42,830 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Sept. 16, ee. 
Hams and —— 


shoulders, Bacon, Lard, 
Mibs. M lbs. Ibs. M Ibs, 
Tt wareesdte-und 1,130 1,105 379 11,992 
El -wevidorcovcate ogee case ese 2,504 
eer 753 146 2 2,682 
Pert aren ..ccccee 110 ses 36 1,144 
Ma WES cn cesses 12 38 36 98 
New Orleans ...... 3 60 23 185 
 enenéeee 252 858 one ae 
PIO  saccspecce cove esce eve 62 
SEE |. dactercdseccss ecce eoee cece 945 
CED coecicvacens 3 282 112 
DESTIN ATION ‘OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported to: M ibs. M Ibs, 
United Kingdom (total)....... coece Ee 667 
BUND | bn 6nd Gs c'en00e 500006 Héccede 357 657 
SL, haind ede ndcheeeneneaeedar'neea 160 1 
MEET . Sccncccesdcecevcoseeceee 31 oosn 
GN 0 Sh sane anode ppdb sCodeineee 319 coos 
Other United Kingdom...........-.. 237 9 
Lard, 
Exported to: M Ibs. 
SE GUNUED © Sesddiscscccobwoscscenvebe 1,224 
BEE . cucinrooseucecdes voeasbeotente oe «542 
GE: Wodn0r0-cnncches inde pacetstacnnneoecne 682 


*Corrected to July 31, 1933, to include all ports. 
tExports to Europe only. 


CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbis. Sacks. 
100 Ibs. delivered 9.10 
delivered.) 


95 per 100 
bs. delivered.) 
a 25 bbl. lots, f.0.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refined Matted .cccccccccce 5.90 
$mall —- ” ecatenetinbenpebenie 7 
— a Seecceccocceccsoses © 


Bble a | ref. gran. nitrate of soda.... 3% 3.25 
Less than bbl. lots, 4c more. 





Nitrite of ate ae 
(1 4 bbl. 
(5 or Sone bbls. 





Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago, 
bi Rye 
Chicago, 


— ¢ wenenaens per ton, 

Rock, carlots, “per “ton, Lob. 
w sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
eans 






Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. ba 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%... @4.10 











SPICES. 

These ces are basis f.0.b. Chicago.) 

: “a Whole. Ground. 
=. Ceaccogscccscccocococeses 3” 16 
GROVES  ccccvcccccccccccccceccccccss MA 17 
DT ccbEcdaseceedsocdecsceiooeee:. 6s 9% 

id 11% 
ee a1 
ee 16 
14% 17 

















E ges ses? 


FETE ees 
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Carcass Beef. 
k ended 


Good native steers— 
400- 600 SRTERS 08 





Steers loins, Beccccee 
Steer loins, No. 1........ 
Steer loins, No. 2........ 
Steer short loins, ee 


Steer short loins, No. 1.. 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. 







& 


Ww 
Cow short loins. 
Cow loin ends hips) 
Steer ribs, 
Steer ribs, 


Steer ribs, Dl Mikieetees 
et Se Se Beaccccecce 
SP MO, Ds Beccccccece 
Steer rounds, me...... 
Steer rounds, No. 1..... 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... 
Steer chucks, a besese 
Steer chucks, | Pee wy 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... 
Cow rounds 

Cow chucks .. 






Steer plates . 
Medium plates . 
Briskets, No. 1. 
Steer navel ends . cece 
Cow navel ends.......... 
Fore shanks ............ 


Strip loins, No. 1 
Strip 





loins, No. 2....... 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... 
Beef tenderloins, ) 
Beef <— No. 2.. 
Rump butts 
Flank steaks . 
Shoulder clods ...... ee 
Hanging tenderloins . 
Insides, green, 8 Ibs.. 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs.. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. 


Beef Products. 


Brains (per Ib.) ars 5 
NS ccciga'e. cc's 15 
Sweetbreads ............ 15 
Ox-tail, per Ib........... 5 
Fresh tripe pe, pian. pecccce 8% 
Livers thee soaps 









cmeaak Bassa sacwwceannanaSslealee eee eeBSNeee 


Ravan 


Kidneys, OO Ths <eéackas 


Choice carcass .......... 
carcass 
Good saddles » 
De thcetbenndeee 8 


Brains, each ... 
Sweetbreads ... 
Calf livers ..... 


Choice lambs .. rest 14 
Medium lambs . os 12 
Choice saddles . ee 16 
Medi a 14 
Choice fores ..... 








Heavy sheep ............ 
Light shee 


BEE, 
= 
B 
o 
L 
a 





Mutton stew ............ 
Sheep tongues, r Ib... 
Sheep heads, each........ 


i—¢ 
ot, 
Cy 
3 
Dp 
WO CWS DaMes 


Wee 
Prime native steers— Sept. 20, 1933. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Fresh -Pork, ey 
Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 
Picnic shoulders 





























% 
Cor. ae AS 30 
1 a 
15 Pe 11 10 
15 
12 1 
14 : 
14 ag 2 
14 4 
4 
8 i i : 
13 @l4 4 
11 12 3 4% 
7 8 3 
12 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
33 (Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
p32 Pork sausage, in 1-Ib. cartons.......... 20: 
@30 Country style sausage, fresh in link 
p44 Country style sausage, fresh in bulk 13 
43 Dountry style sausage, smoked.......... 
)39 Frank in sheep casings............ 
B22 Frankfurts in hog casings...........0.0+ 
@22 Bologna in beef iat daaibihiehit 
D218 Bologna in beef middles, choice......... 
_ Liver sausage 18 
2 
O21 12 
ne 
18 ia 
3% tr 
10 DRY SAUSAGE. 
7 Cervela oan in bungs.......... 32 
g 7% Thuringer ~ he deren ocatnnee te 15 
210 Holsteiner euwesececcd 21 
® 5 choice.... 
D : hiilgao salami, x in hog 80 
@ 4  ‘Frisses, choice, In hog middles 26 
260 Genoa style salami............ 84 
55 SUNN Ssctbedebedetesecese 24 
p27 Mortadella, hew condition..........0.. 14 
20 CE: chetenaeithnnetoecekeuaiees seen @381 
50 Italian SEFRO NAMB... ccccocceccccccecccs 33 
pis WEE EE s6bccvevebesutceuseunsée 26 
a1 
a * SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
aS (F.0.B, CHICAGO, carlot basis.) 
@ 7% Regular pork trimmings................ 6 6 
29 Special lean pork tricieions. 6 oe @ 7 
Extra lean pork trimmings T%4@ 7 
Pork — meat 5 
Pork hea ° 3 
5 Pork caaty ° 4 
5 Native boneless bull meat (heavy) 5 
14 BOMGIESS CHUCKS 6.2.0. cccccccceccceccese 4 
13 Shank meat ........ eeccccccccccs 4 
7 Beef trimmi; Co ePaeccceccccsedcoeee 8 
4 Beef cheeks (trimmed aaa Joecdeccesesooes 8 
8 canners, and up ..... 8 
13 Dressed cutter hang 400 Ibs. end 3 
q Dr. pieeas bulls, 600 lbs., up.......... 4 
be ER RF ee A et 2%@ 3 
Pork tongues, canner trim, 8.P......... @9 
u gL SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
se 4 (F. 0. B. CHICAGO.) 
6 6% (Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 


Beef casings: 
¢ rounds, 140 pack.. 










Domestic rounds, 180 BEB -+0000er0rr0e 
Domesti 








§ rounds, wide. esgcoce ¢ 
39 rounds, MN oi.ccnoscebesshs 44 
13 racers ernreeee 
11 regular ccccccccocvcedae 
16 select wide, ride, 3@2%4 in. in, ; gr pated 
14 select, and 
10 GUEE  ccnccccccccccccccecccescececs ecm 
R Dried bladders: 
10 Se Oe WO, BR ccvccccccccccccscoesle 
20 : 3 Be essetegeseeteeeees 
bay =. WD Peivescvccceccdeccesseee td 
6 8 in. wide, flat.........2000000++-30@35 
Hog casings: 
2% Nerrow, yee pee nag ovene Be 
jarrow, special, 
4 Medium, re eet 
8 Wide, per 100 eocccce ° 
2 tra wide, per 100 yds.........ceeeee1.95 
Ls Expo A. RE Pecccoccosoccesseccesés = 
: Medium e DD <i sas Gace oweicedinn 14 
e evedconenceedeceseesy d 
10 Middle, WE. crcccccccccccccccccccccs cae 
8 Stoma = Ce eerececcsens eecveccoosecese d 








SAUSAGE IN OIL. 





sausage in sheep casings— 
CO GERED. cc cccccseccoccccccces Cam 





DRY SALT MEATS. 


Clear be! oe Be.-+-- tenedés eae 6 

Clear be! ~¥ BD TB. cc cccccepes éwoe 6 

Rib bellies, 25: ‘i Oy mga matinee ane 6 
t backs, | eee we 4 

en, 5 SMR insta. Cs Sasa oon sie oshem i ; 
EE EEN 9.6.6.0 os vceb 06s bedgeuses 

Butts ...... pede i cindkt bie meseevdepennd 5% 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
14 


a8 


fatted........ 17 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess k, re; nate snhin tie aban ; @16.00 
het pork, 24 to 34 pieces..... ° @16.50 
back age x4 to 45 Da besace @15.50 
— ck pork, 40 et ge bésecese @15.00 
=r. pork, 25 ‘e pieces...... ry 4 
Brinke A ee 
Plate BD ccccccccccccccsccceccccccce +h 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis...-.. 22: 12. 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, 0 bbl. sosereeeceeees MIRO8 


Pocket ise bt bol 2200-1. bbl. ......- 17.00 


Pork feet, >. S gocoseeccorceroneses ay 
Tamb tomeuen, ro py 200-1. bbl. 22222: of.08 
OLEOMARGARINE. 


1 fat margarine in 1-lb. 
ye Be —— or prints, f.o.b. Chicago. 11 
Nut, 1-lb. pms ad f.o.b. Chicago....... 
Pastry, 60-Ib. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... 


LARD. 


Prime steam, cash, Bd. oe a $5.87 
Prime steam, loose, Bd. 5.10 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. yg 656 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. 7% 
Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, f.0.b. 


BBO ocrcccccccccccescccsccssecs 1% 
Neutral, in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. . 7% 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f.. @ 7 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 








89999 
RRAAD 
a 


Prime oleo stearine, edibl 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Druins.) 





Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre. 3 e 3% 
ckers’ tallow........sssesseeee B 3% 
No, 1 tallow, 10% > eioesd suuced @ 3% 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.£.8.........02e00+ 242 2 
Choice white grease...... epee Lr aes 384%@ 8 
3 @3 
@ 3 
@ 2% 
@ 2% 
ty 
6 
1 
4 
f.o. 6 6 
Cocoannt oil, celles’ tens, Lob. coast. 3 3 
Refined in bbis., f.0.b. Chicago......... 64@ 6% 
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| Retail Shop Talk | 


Do You Trust to Inspiration? 


One may become an expert along the 
line of the merchandise he sells, or he 
may trust to the inspiration of the 
moment and the ignorance of the cus- 
tomer. Sometimes he will find both 
less than he expected. 


On a certain occasion Daniel Webster 
was called upon to speak at a meeting 
at Cambridge, Mass., and he astonished 
everybody by the eloquence of the ad- 
dress, which was given without previ- 
ous notice. It was declared to be a very 
remarkable extemporaneous _ speech. 
After the meeting, someone discovered 
a book Webster had left behind when 
he went away. Between the leaves of 
the book were the notes of that “ex- 
temporaneous” speech. Daniel Webster 
had demonstrated not so much his abil- 
ity as an impromptu speaker as his 
belief in the importance of prepared- 
ness. 


How many salespeople in the meat 
industry or other fields are preparing 
themselves in advance for the coming 
of the customer who will want to know 
all about some product? There are 
those who read their trade journal 
regularly and intelligently, who study 
the technical articles. They are the 
ones who are not going to be asked 
questions they cannot answer. They 
are not going to find themselves checked 
up on their selling statements by cus- 
tomers who know more about the line 
than they do. 


It is one thing to carry a rabbit’s 
foot and hope none of these superwise 
customers will come along. It is another 
thing to study the technical side of the 
merchandise and be ready for them 
when and if they come. 

—— fe — 
CONSUMERS PAY THE BILL. 


Consumers’ first guide to food price 
increases during the first six months 
of the recovery program which was 
made public last week by Dr. Fred C. 
Howe, consumers’ counsel of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, 
claims that most advances in retail 
prices studied have been almost fully 
reflected in higher prices to farmers. 

“Fifteen of the sixteen representative 
foods reported on,” Dr. Howe said, 
“show higher prices to consumers on 
August 15 than on February 15. We 
have analyzed changes in the farm 
prices of 13 of these and find that the 
margin between farm and consumer 
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prices has changed only slightly if the 
amount of the processing tax on wheat 
is deducted from the margins on flour 
products. This tax will eventually be 
used for the benefit of the wheat grow- 
er. This indicates that generally the 
farmers are getting the benefit of the 
extra money that consumers are pay- 
ing out. 

“If the improved prices and demand 
for farm products continue, these extra 
pennies from consumers are expected 
to add more than a billion dollars to 
the farmers’ gross income above what 
they got last year.” 

Foods covered in this first issue of 
the “Consumers’ Guide” include butter, 
milk, cheese, eggs, hens, meats, flour, 
bread, lard, potatoes, rice, macaroni, 
prunes, and canned peas. Retail figures 
given for each of 51 cities were sup- 
plied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and farm prices by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 


“Increase in farmers’ income is only 
half the story,” Dr. Howe said. “The 
other half is the increased cost of things 
the farmer must buy. The latter in- 
creased between February 15 and Au- 
gust 15 to an average of 11 per cent 
above pre-war level, against an aver- 
age increase in farm prices of 23 per 
cent. While we have reduced the gap 
between these two prices in the first 
six months of the recovery program, 
we are still a long way from our goal 
of parity in prices for farmers. 

“If the extra dollars and cents that 
consumers are asked to pay do not go 
to the farmers at a faster rate than in- 
creases occur in prices of commodities 
farmers buy, we will lose out in our 


Retail Meat Prices 


Average of semi-monthly prices at New York 
and Chicago for all grades of pork and good grade 
of other meats, in mostly cash and carry stores. 


Soe , s_.. U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 








Economi: ces are based on simple average 
of quotations received. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
so 6 6 6 6 
-_ -_ -_ ~ _ S| 
43 dai dx dei dai oc 
Beef. HER EREHE 
Porterhouse steak.. .38 .45 .48% .33 .38 .42% 
Sirloin steak ...... 40 .48% .26 .34 .387% 
Round steak ...... 30 .388 40 .22 .28 .33 
Rib roast, Ist 6 cuts .23 .30 .32% .20 .25 .28% 
Chuck roast ...... 16 .20 .22 4.14 19 1.20 
Plate beef ........ 08 10 .14 .08 .12 .08 
Lamb. 
OE cucienineedeee -21 .23 .26% .20 .28 .27% 
Loin chops ........ 39 .39 .40 .382 .83 .45 
Rib chops ......... 30 20 325 .27 .80 87% 
Stewing ........... 089 .08 .13 .08 .08 .12% 
Pork. 
Chops, center cuts. .26 .28 .31%4 .23 .26 .34 
Bacon, strips ..... -22 .24 .27% .20 .20 .28% 
Bacon, sliced ..... -27 .28 .85% .26 .26 .35 
Hams, whole ...... 19 .20 .26- .17 .17 .23 
Picnics, smoked ... .11 .13 .16% .11 .12 .16% 
ERIE cccscccvcceses an as Zs -08 .10% 
Veal 
Cutlets .......2.... 39 .41 .52% .29 .33 .45 
Loin chops ........ 31 33 .40 «1.25 «6.26 «(37 
Rib chops ........ x 27 .34 .22 .2B .27% 
Stewing wTeseast)... 13 18 .0O8 11 .14 
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race for parity. Both farmers and con- 
sumers have a vital interest in what 
happens to the margins between these 
two prices during the next few months,” 


Dr. Howe reported that his office is 
also following closely the disparity in 
retail prices from city to city. “Con- 
sumers in one locality should not be 
penalized by price increases that are 
out of line with general advances 
throughout the country,” he said. “Price 
changes have not been uniform in all 
cities, nor is there any uniformity in 
total prices. Highest prices on August 
15 for 14 of the 16 commodities studied 
were found in the following cities: 


“Butter, Portland, Me.; Cheese, New 
Haven, Conn.; Milk, Bridgeport and 
New Haven,Conn.; Eggs, Boston, Mass.; 
Chicken, Washington, D. C.; Leg of 
Lamb, Cincinnati, O.; Pork Chops, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, Cal.; Flour, 
Philadelphia; Lard, San Francisco; Po- 
tatoes, Dallas, Tex.; Rice, Dallas, Tex.; 
Prunes, Springfield, Ill.; Canned Peas, 
No. 2, Bridgeport, Conn.; Bread, Scran- 
ton, Penn. 


“Retail prices of these foods in the 
above cities were above the average for 
the country in every case. Consumers 
there might well ask their distribu- 
tors why they must pay more than con- 
sumers pay elsewhere for these essen- 
tials. 

“Where there is no production con- 
trol program, as in wheat and pork, and 
no marketing control such as is being 
developed on various commodities, the 
farmers’ gains may not be maintained. 
If the farmers fail to hold their better 
prices, it may be necessary to extend 
control arrangements to unregulated 
products. For that reason we are 
watching every move of these prices. 

“Consumers have a definite stake in 
the farmers’ returning prosperity,” Dr. 
Howe said. “They will go along with 
us in our efforts to give the farmers a 
better deal if we can continue to show 
them that the processors and middle- 
men are not pro teering on these better 
farm prices. 

oo oe 


MILLER HEADS WIS. RETAILERS. 


Julius Miller, Wausau, was elected 
president of the Wisconsin Retail Meat 
Dealers’ association at the sixteenth 
annual convention held recently in Osh- 
kosh, Wis. Other officers named were: 
Vice president, A. F. Johnson Fond du 
Lac.; A. E. Techlow, Janesville; Henry 
Gust, Eau Claire; Herman Koorble, 
Milwaukee; A. E. Strauss, Racine; and 
John Jordon, Madison; secretary, Har- 
vey Wickert, Oshkosh; financial secre- 
tary, James Dilley, Fond du Lac.; 
treasurer, Otto Spister, Anaee: inner 
guard, E. A. peng eyauwega; 
outer guard, William Taasch, Lake 
Geneva. The 1934 convention was 
awarded to Wausau, Wis. 
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REGAINING LOST CUSTOMERS. 


The “lost customer” is a problem 
most retailers have grappled with at 
one time or another. The dealer who 
has been successful is the one who has 
constantly borne in mind the human 
equation. In other words, he knows 
the individual whose trade he is at- 
tempting to regain and acts accord- 
ingly. Perhaps the cause of the sev- 
erance of trade relations in the first 
place was the indifference of a clerk 
or delivery boy to the peculiarities of 
the individual. 


It is true that the owner cannot in 
all cases know all his trade personally, 
but the successful retailer is the one 
who has at least a passing acquaint- 
ance with most housewives who trade 
with his establishment, and when trade 
ceases can put his finger on the “sore 
point.” 

A number of ways have been tried 
to cope with this situation and two 
or a combination of the two have been 
found uniformly successful. One re- 
tailer reports that he resorts almost 
entirely to the telephone. Before call- 
ing he familiarizes himself with the 
situation—whether complaints have 
been made by the customer in question, 
or if there is any possible way in which 
the store has been at fault. Armed 
with this knowledge he is able to con- 
trol his conversation in such a way as 
to rebuild in part, at least, the lost 
good-will he is attempting to restore. 

In a number of cases, he says, a 
second, or even a third telephone call 
is necessary, but in the main he has 
found this the most successful method 
he has attempted. In 90 per cent of 
the cases his story has been greeted 
with interest and courtesy, he says. 

Another method used is a series of 
letters. These should not be form let- 
ters. If the customer is worth regain- 
ing he is worthy of a personal letter 
dealing with his individual case. This, 
in many instances, is combined with 
telephone conversations toward the 
same end. 

After all, the customer is human. 
Telling him that he has been missed 
at your store whether this is done by 
telephone or letter, if handled intelli- 
gently, will be found highly successful 
in regaining the “lost customer.” 


rs 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


James L. Denson has opened a meat 
market at 3347 Nicollet st., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

The Brodie Meat Market, Le Mars, 
Ia, was damaged recently by fire 
which originated in the basement of the 
building. 

Josephine Kosmowski will open a 
meat market at 2331 S. 15th st., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

J. D. Cohn, former proprietor of the 
jadependent Meat & Grocery Co. stores 
in Waterloo, Ia., is now in business in 
San Diego, Calif. His son, Morris, is 
associated with him. 

Arthur Danielson has opened Daniel- 
son’s Meat Market in Colfax, Wis. 

Olaf Norbeck has opened a meat 
market at 1832 E. 42nd st., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 
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The South Bend Grocers & Butchers 
association is now the St. Joseph Val- 
ley Food Dealers association. The 
change in name has been_ announced 
Pigg J. Carnes, secretary, South Bend, 
nd. 

Harry Widdes, Rice Lake, Wis., has 
moved his meat market into the W. H. 
Nelson building on North Main st. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Finkelberg have 
opened a meat and grocery business at 
Taylor Ridge.. The couple were for- 
merly the proprietors of the Market 
gg: pamamae of Rock Island and Mo- 
ine, Ill, 

Allen Shaw has purchased the meat 
and grocery business of Jack Vannoy 
in Hedrick, Ia. 

Grand opening of the new Royal 
meat market, 2331 S. 15th st., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., was marred by the explosion 
of an ammonia machine which shat- 
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tered windows and damaged the mar- 
ket. Roman Kosmowski, owner, and 
his two assistants, Matt Michalski and 
Roman La Vern, were in the market 
at the time but escaped injury. 

Retail meat dealers of Manitowoc, 
Wis., recently held a meeting at which 
discussion of the retailers’ code was 
had. <A county organization is con- 
templated. 

The meat market located in the A. & 
P. store at Second st. and S. Federal, 
Mason City, Ia., has been leased to Ed 
Sonne and will be operated as the Pack- 
ing House Market. It will be managed 
by Fay Catham. 

Formal “Ne of the new downtown 
market of E. G. Shinner & Co., 311 S. 
Washington avenue, Lansing, Mich., oc- 
curred recently. C. F. Gallagher is 
manager of this and two other Shinner 
markets operated in Lansing. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale eee of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 


of Agricultural 





onomics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Sept. 21, 1933: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON, NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (1) (300-500 LBS.) : 
SIE os vegnetu ce denedeparensaned ater 2. LS rere $10. te rrrercer re 
Good. ip awd Gaba Saka dee sees ns eaen4 % n+” aeteatie bois Cee. < Sascpesvee 
WINN: ke ccnecnesccviarapecsade bonis F.00ep SHO vi cacccneve 6. ast Serene 
COMMON 2... cceccccccccccccccccccese 5.50@ 7.00 = wnneeenees 5.50@ 6.50 ss... eens 
STEERS (500-600 LBS.) : 

ME! ccVabvicscesteduaes Se sb Oheeee dl!) reer 10.50@11.00 10.00@11.00 
Good” ipewew eevee 60$-edeeewane meena SHO OBR cece ccioce 9:00910.50 9.00@10.00 
Oe ee T.0ee CAE. ‘sie cecwses 6.50@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.00 
GIR oc cnssingewudeeVecebevessanges SUG TO  .  cvccevcece 5.50@ 6.50 6. 7.00 

STEERS (600-700 LBS.) : 
GE onc tb sbho isis <bpbeeneewyeont te 9.50@10.00 —— cccccccces 10. 11.00 9.50@10.50 
WME. cca segcicontecsaneneseere te eeneee iO. EY eee eee 9.00@10.00 8. 9.50 
DHOGUE 5 sv ccdcicececcocesedsesccewesss 7. 8.50 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 8.50 7. 8.00 
STEERS (700 LBS. UP): 
MOD civcccdtaesrccdbenbsbocowdedees 9.50@10.00 9.00@10.00 10.00@10.50 9. 10.00 
Good: die ie Qiauhaine CNMI Es sep aaneeee ee S508 9.50 9.00@10.00 3.000 9.00 
COWS: 
MN: de'Wancees veesgoesetAgeteaeen sass 7.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 6.50 7. 8.00 6. 7.00 
BNER cccceccsoevevensesedgveqdesse 5.50@ 7.00 5.50@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.50 
ED occ ckccocrsowavesesven ces owen 4. 5.50 5 5. 5.50 5.00@ 5.50 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2) 
CE oc vcclsevieswnrsenduunisdneeests 13.00@14.00 13. 14.00 13.00@15.00 12. 13.00 
OR a RR re 12 13.00 11.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 11. 12.00 
SED oak dcc cencgansccbeeceneewress 10.00@12.00 9.00@11.00 10.50@11 9.00@11.00 
CRIED hcndcicecvcccectedepncuweten ses 9.00@10.00 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@10.00 8.00@ 9.00 
CALF (2) (3): 
COE, 5x .4x'vncsoneseinpesh babiebudnkese ons” Sere sae U. -1aweRbenee CX OY are 
DE ceacsecuphaee cgasateveeeeen. vepeaeeede. | sawenreadee 8. | aa 
CUED. co reedcccanscccessecccetences “eeudesecee __ e¢0sanesee FOC THO 8 cccscinve 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 
WED c.cGccascnewece arewbukesseepetnn 13. 14.00 12.00@13.00 13.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 
BEE Li vh pwiicdecess soot sions cuneupeeeil 12.00@13.00 11.50@12.50 11. 13.00 12.00@13.00 
ee ee ee or eer 10. 12.00 10. 11.50 10. 11.00 10.00@12.00 
DD hin c.dpcdc-can perc Veneeceruiteres 8.00@10.00 8. 10.00 9.00@10.00 8. 10.00 
LAMB (39-45 LBS.) : 
SNE. cc ccdactesteckveveseseuverekeun 13. 14.00 13.00 13.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 
NN Gb: deladiecn'sapiat.0v arab cadsaueaee 12.00@13.00 11.50@12.50 11.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
SEEN ci, Unc ate:e'e sy'e 0:00 aeiee Oe oe SeReee 10.00@12.00 10. 11.50 10. 11.00 10.00@12.00 
PED GuilCts os otahdoddesnceeneunene 8. 10.00 9. 10.00 8 10.00 
LAMB (46-55 LBS.) : 
eee Sakae cae <iv.s cao teadiasraneaus 12.00@13.50 11 12.50 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
MEE | cot h.seches-caseeéeesbhedeaesawers 11. 12.50 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 11:00912.00 
YEARLINGS (40-55 LBS.) : 
MEE. o-deceaocderdccnwdesssbnddedeh sgwathe<es _. speaebiees.... > Supiebenee: (- 1./eaeeeae 
SUN canton cacrtpadhteacaeencdi cicainraes Riser Ats ek BE envio a 
MUTTON (EWE) 70 LBS. DOWN: , 
cA ens ba baleabendreunyeeeteiadael 5.00@ 6.00 6.00@ 7.00 4. 6.00 5. 6.00 
ME -s6ceeicet och sownsiarsauneuinele 4. 5.00 4. 6.00 3. 4.50 5.00@ 5.50 
EN ao econ be camsaeeainien urateiaes 3.00@ 4.00 3. 4.50 3.00@ 3.50 4. 5.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 

8-10 Ibs. av. 50 16.50@17.00 16. 17.00 16. 17.00 
10-12 Ibs. ay. 00 17.00 16. 17.00 1 1 
12-15 Ibs. av. 50 15.00@15.50 14. 15.00 14.50@15.50 
16-22 Ibs. av. 00 14.00 12. 13.00 

SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 
Oe TE BU. Vee cSecccceneascedenees T.00@ 7.50 «ss cvccccecece 8.50@ 9.50 7.50@ 9.00 
PICNICS: 
GB Go Recccinnacccdetcorcsnuwedl. vesegicxds V.0O0@ S00 ss acesiccccee 7.00@ 7.50 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 
GO FRB, Be oe ccccsvcsines vecscesees IO.BOBIL.GO kc seccce 10.50@12.00 10.00@11.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
TE ND no cicccedcccvccedasedeccce Te RE  scacccceces” weeteuceten | seeheseten 
TRIMMINGS: 
ROASURP cc cvcccccccccecccccceeveseeoee BOO BED:. . . cccwecocee | ‘cedecetssa ~~ obendsenes 
TBR ccccccccccccccccccveccccccccceve $508 Me. + *. akesacsace. ..: ac¥ecsdren ...) Baeeeweekh 


(1) Includes heifer 450 Ibs. down at Chicago. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and 


Chicago. 





(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


The first meeting of the fall season 
held by the Ladies Auxiliary at the 
Hotel McAlpin last Thursday was a 
business session. The president, Mrs. 
William Kramer, presided. There were 
various committee reports, including 
one on the bus ride to the Fischer lodge 
in Amityville, L. I. A rising vote of 
thanks was given to the Mrs. Fischer’s 
committee for the wonderful outing. 
The next meeting, September 28> will 
be a bunco and card eee with Mrs. 
G. Lowenthal of Washington Heights 
and Mrs. Simon of South Brooklyn as 
hostesses. Guests will be welcome. A 
nominal fee will be charged. 


Retail meat dealers are considerably 
concerned over the changes that have 
been made in their proposed code cover- 
ing the employment of delivery boys. 
In covering this group of their em- 
ployes, the retailers had provided for 
wages starting at $8 per week and to be 
advanced over a period of time. The 
new ruling provides that all such em- 
ployees shall start at a minimum wage 
of $15 per week. 


A special open meeting of the Bronx 
Branch was held at Ebling’s Casino 
Monday of this week. Speakers in- 
cluded state president Anton Hehn, at- 
torney Aaron Kaufman, Charles 
Hembdt and business manager Fred 
Hirsch. President Ernest Ritzman pre- 
sided and introduced the speakers. The 
next regular meeting will be October 4, 
and the new deal luncheon October 10. 


The board of directors of Ye Olde 
New York Branch met on September 12, 
with chairman Arthur Kleeblatt pre- 
siding. Future activities of the asso- 
ciation were discussed and it was de- 
cided to have a barbecue in June of 
next year. Having decided on January 
14 as the date and the Hotel Astor as 
the place, a committee to arrange fur- 
ther details for the annual ball will be 
appointed later. 


A regular membership meeting of Ye 
Olde New York Branch of Retail Meat 
Dealers was held at Papae’s Hall, New 
York, on September 19, with an enthu- 
siastic attendance of more than two 
hundred members. Major William Rich, 
representing the NRA, gave a brief 
talk, following which he answered ques- 
tions of the members pertaining to the 
blanket code. 


David Van Gelder, who has been in 
Washington during the past six or seven 
weeks conferring on the meat code 
gave a very complete report of his find- 
ings at the meeting of South Brooklyn 
Branch Tuesday of this week. Pres- 
ident M. J. Smith presided. 


Brooklyn Branch held a large meet- 
ing Thursday of last week. Most of 
the evening was devoted to the NRA 
and the industrial code. Speakers in- 
cluded C. P. Conner of the NRA, David 
Van Gelder and Albert Rosen. Pres- 
ident Anton Hehn presided. 


The Eastern District branch has com- 
pleted plans for its annual outing and 
picnic, to be held at the Plattdeutscher 
Volkfest Verein park, Hemstead, L. I. 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Daniel Kilfoyle, advertising manager, 
H. C. Bohack & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, has 
just returned to his desk following a 
Mediterranean cruise. 


G. A. Felder, packinghouse broker 
and member of the firm of Felder & 
Jochsberger, New York, is making a 
trip through the West on business. 


Harry Meyer, offal sales department, 
New York Butchers’ Dressed Meat 
Company, is motoring to Chicago to 
visit A Century of Progress Exposition 
during his vacation. 

Meat, poultry and fish seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of the 
city of New York during the week 
ended September 16, 1933, was as fol- 
lows: Meat.—Brooklyn, 29 lbs.; Man- 
hattan, 978 lbs.; Richmond, 27 lbs.; 
total, 1,034 lbs. Poultry—Manhattan, 
6 lbs. Fish.—Brooklyn, 50 lbs. 


M. F. Neil has been engaged by Jacob 
E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Iowa, 
to handle their beef sales in the New 
York territory. Mr. Neil, who is well- 
known and highly regarded in the trade, 
will make his headquarters in the New 
York office, 410 West 14th st., with 
Charles E. Haman, representative of the 
company. 


(_ 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manufac- 
turers’ listed stocks, Sept. 20, 1933, or 
nearest previous date, with number of 
shares dealt in during week, and clos- 
ing prices, on Sept. 13, 1933: 

Sales. High. Low. 


Week ended a Sept. 
Sept. 20. —Sept. 20.— 20. 


Amer. H & L.: 1,600 10 9% 9% 10% 
a. 


Amer, Stores... 800 40 40 40 40% 
Armour A ....59,400 5% 4% 5 4 
em. Te caves 550 3 3% 3% 2% 


» B. 34,54 % 
Do. Ill. Pfd.10,300 58% 554 56% 56% 
Do. Del. Pfd. 100 79% 79% 79% #£«78 


Beechnut Pack.. 500 65 65 65 64 
Bohack, H. C.. 50 19% 19% 19% 25 
/ .. Sarees neds wed coos. san 
Brennan Pack.. .... wees esate evse 19 
et SE weds | omic — alk Ni a 
Chick. Co, Oil.. 3,600 25% 255% 255% 26% 
Childs Co. .... 600 7% 7 71% 614 


Cudahy Pack... 3,200 48% 47% 48% 47 
First Nat. Strs.. 5,100 55 54 55 55 
Gen. Foods ....26, é d 

Gobel Co. . . 5,200 8% 7 1% 8% 


Gr.A&PlstPfd. "100 12244 12214 122% 124 
Do. New .... 430 137% 125 125. 140 


Hormel, G. A.. 100 20% 205 20% 20 
Hygrade Food.. 1,700 4% 4% 4% 4% 
Kroger G & B..23,200 24% 23% 24 27% 
Libby MeNeill.. 2,950 4% 4% 4% 5 
MeMarr Stores. .... hepsthies Hyatt cue ¢ 8% 
Mayer, Oscar .. .... a —— iatee 5% 


Mickelberry Co.. 200 3% 3% 3% 4 
M. & H. Pfd.. 50 9% 9% 9% 11% 
Morrell & ¢ 100 44% 44% 44% 47% 
ee a, De. sone suee eae % 
“~~ Tat anoae ian eer 1% 
Nat. Leather 1,750 1% 1% 1% 1% 

Te. BOB. cence 5,300 20% 20% 20% #$=}@2 
Proc. & Gamb..10,700 43 41 42%, 43% 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 110 104% 104% 104% 104% 
Pe BO. wcs.c0cs hbo °: ean eeee 21% 
Safeway Strs...13,600 46% 44 45% 49% 

Do. 6% Pfd. 190 90% 90% 1% 92 


90 
Do. 7% Pfd. 560 99% rt a ti 108% 


Stahl Meyer .. 200 6% 9% 
Swift & Co. ..24,650 18% 18% 18% 

Do. Intl. ... 7,800 27% 27 27 26% 
Trane PORE .ce cece vows dese cece 15 
et 20° 5 eR Cemetae ee 
J. S. Leather... 1,800 11% 11% 11% 12 

De Bes eendes 2,900 18% 18 18 19 

‘ . Pfd. 200 78% 78% 78% 70% 
Wesson Oil . 2,900 28% 27% 27% 25% 
. Prd. .... 900 59% 58% 58% 57% 
Wilson & Co. 3,100 ™ 7 7 
We: os ees 700 17% 164 16% 17 
Do. Pfd. .... 1,300 53 52 52 51% 
a 


Watch Wanted page for bargains. 


September 23, 1933, 


CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


The National Tea Co. for the four 
weeks ended Sept. 9 reported sales of 
$4,474,520, as against $4,677,735 in the 
same period of 1932, a decrease of 43 
per cent. For the four weeks ended 
Aug. 12 last an increase of 0.7 per cent 
had been reported. The total for the 
thirty-six weeks ended Sept. 9 was 
$43,337,898, as against $46,180,017 in 
the same period of 1932, a decrease of 
6.1 per cent. On Sept. 9, the company 
had 1,317 stores in operation in com- 
parison with 1,445 a year ago, a de- 
crease of 8.8 per cent. 


Sales of $17,128,165, an increase of 
1.8 per cent over a like period in 1982, 
were reported by Safeway Stores, Inc., 
for the four weeks ended Sept. 9. The 
1932 sales totaled $16,820,506. Sales 
for the thirty-six weeks period ended 
Sept. 9 were $148,801,310, as compared 
with $160,502,575 in 1932, a decline of 
7.3 per cent. 


Kroger Grocery and Baking Com- 
pany’s sales for the four weeks ended 
Sept. 9 amounted to $15,156,035, as com- 
pared with $15,184,787 in the like 1932 
period. For the thirty-six weeks ended 
Sept. 9 the sales totaled $140,322,173 as 
ecmpared with $149,611,267 in the cor- 
responding 1932 period. 


Sales of The Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Company for the five weeks 
period ending September 2 were $76,- 
004,958. This compares with $79,323,- 
824 for the same period in 1932 and is 
a decrease of $3,318,866, or 4.18 per 
cent. August sales expressed in tons 
were estimated as 458,606 this year, 
compared with 490,530 in August, 
1932. This is a decrease in quantity of 
merchandise sold of 31,924 tons, or 6.50 
per cent. Average weekl~ sales in Au- 
gust were $15,200,992, compared with 
$15,864,765 in 1932, a decrease of $663,- 
773. Average weekly tonnage sales 
were 91,721, compared with 98,106 in 
August, 1932, a decrease of 6,385 tons. 

Dominion Stores, Ltd., Toronto, Can., 
reports sales of $1,470,398 for the four 
weeks ended Sept. 9, against $1,594,898 
in the like period of 1932, a decrease of 
7.8 per cent. In the four weeks ended 
Aug. 12, a decrease of 13.3 was reported 
against the corresponding period in 
1932. The company operated fifty-four 
fewer stores in the September period 
than in the like period of 1932. In the 
thirty-six weeks ended Sept. 9, sales 
totaled $13,523,261, against a_ like 
period in 1932 of $15,753,488, off 14.1 
per cent. 

Sales of $2,281,296 for the four weeks 
ended Sept. 2 are reported by the Grand 
Union Company as against $2,277,182 in 
the like period of 1932, an increase of 
0.1 per cent. For the thirty-five weeks 
ending the same date, sales totaled 
$18,308,767 as against $20,450,443, a de- 
cline of 10.4 per cent. 

H. C. Bohack Co. reports sales of 
$2,757,199.97 for the five weeks’ ended 
Sept. 2, as against sales of $2,956,154.67 
for five weeks’ ending Sept. 8, 1932, a 
decrease of 6.73 per cent. For the first 
seven months of this year sales totaled 
$17,591,813.69 as compared with $19,- 
498,851.02 for a like period in 1932, a 
decrease of 9.78 per cent. Tonnage 
figures are reported not yet available. 


—-- ge. 
‘When in need of expert packinghouse 


workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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Design for Selling 


Tre past few years have proven without a 
doubt the importance of modern merchandising 
methods. Take the case of Peter Eckrich and 
Sons, Inc., whose display cartons are illustrated. 
They were able to increase their volume of sales 
and expand their plant facilities during the tough 
years by taking full advantage of modern selling 
devices. 

First they assured themselves that their pro- 
ducts were right, Then they picked a selling 
design that suggests appetizing goodness and 
takes full advantage of daily store traffic. Deal- 
ers were glad to furnish counter space when 
they saw how fast the items moved. 


There is nothing miraculous about this re- 
cord. It was just a matter of appreciating the 
trend of the times and capitalizing on it to 
the fullest extent. We have worked with many 
packers, large and small, to give their products 
greater selling appeal and “family” identification. 


If you are interested in developing a modern 
design for selling your products, write our Cre- 
ative Department. Our merchandising artists 
will tackle your problem with enthusiasm. 


New York Office, 51 East Forty - Second Street. 
Chicago Office, Chicago Motor Building, Room 1205 


SUTHERLAND PAPER CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES pe a a 
I 


BASIS WEW YORK DELIVERY, 
Ammoniates, 



















i Ammonium sulphate, bulk, ton 
) LIVE CATTLE. : FANCY MEATS. beads ex vessel Atlante ports: ol 
teers, prime ...... TR ES eid .35 Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... 15¢ a pound oy gue oP ase % 
: Soon daupan se watbene...... si 258 338 Fresh steer tongues, 1. ¢. trm’d...... 30¢ a pound a a ee ote 
| 7 Sweetbrea eee eeeeeereeseeee @ pound > s, » onal 
Fi Bulls, common to medium...... seeeee 225@ 3.00 srecthreads, veal ................., GOca pair. Blood dried, 16% SE Nnneatens O25 
x Beef kidneys ......... 10c a pound omen, u 
3 LIVE CALVES Mutton kidneys 10c each 10% B. L. f.o.b. fish factory.. 2.75 & 10¢ 72: 
“t , Livers, beef ... - 22ca pound Fish guano, foreign, 18@14% am- ' 
4 Vealers, good to choice............... $ 8.00@10.00 Qxtalle swans anes qeoapeent yin caep, cattehs 6 sa Oe 
Vealers, medium ..........c..c.cccce, Song 7.50 Beef, hanging tenders. eS eee aie, APA. Del'd Balt. & — 
VORIGEE, GORMBEM ccccccccccccccececs 4.00@ 5.50 so (0 lieaedie sg elles ati 2.50 & 10¢ — 
; B . Soda nitrate, per net ton........0s0- g2% a 
z M 200-Ib. DAGS......eececcccecees 
LIVE LAMBS. UTCHERS’ FAT. in 160%. bases oss | 0! 
' Shop fat ...... hlenwiiveeecias ie .50 percwt. Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 
Lambs, good to choice........... ewe CUD BBO BrONRE BBE ook cc ccccecdccsccccs .15 per ewt. 15% B. P. L. bulk .............. 2.40 & 10¢ 
7 Lambs, medium .........- edbnes bes’ 6.00@ 7.25 Edible suet ........... “pees 1.25 percwt. Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo- 
| Inedible suet ...... Bias h dtons " 1.00 per cwt. TE Fé vcccccccvesgseebtahesteocces 2.20 & 10 
: Phosphates. 
LIVE HOGS. GREEN CALFSKINS. Foreign bone meal, steamed, 8 and 
Hogs, 150 1 ae . 50 bags, per ton, c.i.f............ @25.25 
| Hogs, 160-220 Ibs. 5-9 9%4-12% 12%-1414-1818 up Bone meal, raw, South American, 
“Y Hogs, 250-290 Ibs Prime No. 1 veals..14 1.70 1.80 1.85 2.10 . 4% and 50 bags, per ton, c.if.. @24.00 
Prime No. 2 veals..18 1.55 165 1.70 1.85 Superphosphate, bulk, f.0.b, Baiti- = 
j Buttermilk No. 1....12 1.45 155 1.60 . more, per ton, 16% flat.......... @ 7.50 ‘eames 
ts DRESSED HOGS. ee we. 3. .008 at 16 1 586 Potash, —— 
ran Sn scree a d F J bulk — 
Hogs, 90-140 Ibs., good to choice.....$ 7.25@ 7.50 Number 3 ..........6 .75 .85 90 1.00 Kainit, ne bulk, per * sgbbzen @ 810 


Muriate in bags, per ton..... 


anu | 1S, 
































































Sulphate in bags, per ton.. e 
DRESSED BEEF. sa BUTTER. Leas temporary discount 16% %. ; 
amery, extras (92 meme. uéoew 23% @24 Rendered ‘ 
CITY DRESSED. Creamery, firsts (91 score). 1 22% oe BS an vecmramett ~ 
Choice, native, heavy...........sseceeee 12 @i2y, Centralized (90 score).......... ceocccce GML Gog, ground ....-.-.-. eres: a a 
SR: SENO R e oo bebe 60 v0 ba 12 @12% 
Native, common to fair.............+.5. ll @11% EGGS. BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. (Mixed Colors.) oe ee avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 18. 85.00 
r eeeerecccsecces .00@ Je! | 
Native steers. 800 Ibs............. gat Special packs or hennery selections..... 20 @26 Fiat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 
Native cholee yearlings, 440@600 Ibs.. i 4 CD nc anéckvbvasktcéiueravestacss ea 19 @19% Per 100 pleces.....ccccccccccccces @ 65.0 — 
! Good to choice heifers. 10 ns dose cubas Mersthtacccccersrtessss @18 Black or striped hoofs, per “ton. 32552 45.00@ 50.00 
: woe neem, per ee npztacrernes @ 65.0 
4 mes, avg. , 
LIVE POULTRY. 7100, Pieces ich... an 
Fowls, colored, average, via express....15 @17 aneite FS coc eces. CAE 
Ae Leghorn, it pipenandheacdecd 12 Gi —oe—_ 
WUE, GORD 6 ccccvccccccescceccese 5 1 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 
. DRESSED POULTRY. Receipts of Western dressed meats 
FRESH KILLED. and local slaughters under federal in- 
: Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good, Spection at New York, for week ended a 
; 12 Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...13 @16 Sept. 16, 1933, with comparisons: — 
j 13 6 Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...12 @14 Week Cor. — 
; @2 oi Gin Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.-11 @u4 cated Prev. week, | 
7 No. 1 rounds..........++. estern, 0 . to dozen, eee 4 
3 oa reeseesscss AO WQBL io” jouer Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, 1b...10 @12 be icp ay * bs ke 9 ae 
me p  fennte sonsceeee § 10 Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy. Cows,’ carcasses... "606 "573% "187 
+ oD ~aebbbeeddone Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. @18 Bulls, carcasses... 361 289 274 
No. ——. oe Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @16 Veals, carcasses... 10,718 9,313 9,393 
; ; weagacnneere Western, 43 to 47 lbs, to dozen, lb... @15 Lambs, carcasses... 30,069 31,570 36,997 
: oe gg GF 8 ibe. ‘ave: Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @15 Mutton, carcasses. 2,436 2,479 2,416 
i Rolls’ oa 4@6 ibs. avg. Srocseoosesore Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...13 @14 Beef cuts, Ibs....1,040,255 803,952 365,145 
‘ enderloins, 6 Ibs. avs... Ducks— Pork cuts, Ibs....1,533,780 1,667,018 1,699,758 
: Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. av; eS er orrrere SL cehddatamanes Local slaughters: y 
; Shoulder clods ........ _ ous ore = By 2 
: White, ungraded, per Ib...........20 @25 48, pti 
; DRESSED VEAL. Turkeys, frozen, No. 1: 81,980 = 
: Young toms .......... daiideiin cecccceekt 26 
< Good RIES bc dedindddecevcusiacecoees 16 3 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fey. PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 
| Western, bevonen 
; Water Seam” hedge, B ou Receipts of Western dressed meats T 
i Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per lb........ it @it and local slaughters under city and 
“ a federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
TEED Thoe sb 605 06065 0 Seccnse sé wel 13 14 the week ended Sept. 16, 1933: 
: Lambe, media... -..veesvesce.2002002% u”@u2" BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. Week Cor. 
: Ph MED Sdntecuseneetadedecns «thence 5 @6 ended Prev. week, 
Re GU SONNE 850.55 Lajccsiwcccveadens 4 @5 Wholesale prices of butter at Chicago, New west, drsd. meats: Sept. 16. week. 1932. 
York, Boston and Philadel “ ‘ ! agpicty ’ ame 
y ja t6 sean adelphia, week ended Sep- Steers, scien 3, 405 2,990 2,413 
ws, carcasses . ’ —_ 
FRESH PORK CUTS. Sept. 8 9 = Bulls, carcasses ; . 258 533 381 _ 
‘ Chicago .......22% 22% 23% zt Bt 2 Veals, carcasses .. . 1,471 1,336 1,137 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs.. @16 Ble Be cocccceceD 23 23 D4 Lambs, carcasses ..... 13,917 15,622 16,052 
4 Pork tenderloins, fresh.........+--.....18 @20 Boston ........ 23% 23 Mutton, carcasses .... ‘887 938 585 
a Heck: tondesistns, frenen. ‘isa 38 or WMS. «0 0i-de 24° 24 24% prt ay SU I IRR Sone ce ceesee 344,368 373,386 355,726 
Shoulders, Western, 10@i2 Ibs. avg..... 7%@ 8 Wholesale price carlots—fresh centralized but- Local slaughters: 
: Butts, boneless, Western............... ll @12 ter—90 score at Chicago: 
Butts, regular, Western................ 10 @l Cattle 2.008 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg..11 @1l% a 2 Mn HM MK alves Hed 
Y Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): I cr 
: GURBREE eke ccccesccce segttistrsetsess @s Thi Last Last = 7 
‘ } Aa 4 mamings, ‘extra jean 50% i neato’ 8 @ 4 week. week. year. ta ven hd. 
@ trim: ean eevces 
’ Chicago. 58,071 52,722 33,013 2,582,020 2,321, 
* CTUNU. Spec evicaedretteestesecedecda 6 $ 6 N.Y. é 62,737 38,108 46, 196 2'953°342 iy 8 BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
a on . 957,596 902, 
. SMOKED MEATS Phila. .. 15,780 15,315 19,146 958,828 oo 248 Receipts of Western dressed meats 
$ EATS. unis thien taledie aaaaes Cn aah Ca at Boston, week ended Sept. 16, 1933, 
Pe Hams, 8@12 Ibs. avg......-...--.+--+.18%@M4 $61,786 7,105,424 with comparisons: 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg........ Qi Cold storage movement (Ibs.): Week 
Hams, 12@14 ‘Ibs, avg : Same ended Prev. week 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. ave. 9 @10 On hand weekday West. drsd. meats: Sept. 16. week. 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibe ww 8Ke@ 8% Sept.l4. Sept-lé. Septio. last year. Steers, carcasses 3,115 2,918 rr 
City pickled bellies, 8@10 ibs. av. 11:11 @12” Chicago ...... 537,145 100,169 49,726,445 20,583,545 Cows,’ carcasses ...... 1. "589 2,266 
Bacon, boneless, Western ..... "14 @16 New York ..123,520 96, 094 20,782,912 15,757,181 Bulls, carcasses ...... 14 38 31 
I bonel lia * 18 @14 Boston ....... 8, Tait Ss 8 -wans canescens 
Rollettes, Sa10 fe ev ‘wad Ba att 12 Phila. ....... 85,572 138, 808 4,711,658 3, 8,371,381 Lambs, carcasses . 
BE Me cesccccsce aia --22 @25 Sa M 1 
Beef tongue, heavy. ........2222c1I[24 ae Total ...... 704,687 413,956 82,895,182 46,044,310 Pork ibe. 
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Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 
7123 West Lake Street Chicago 


———— 

















OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 
Importers and Exporters of 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney 
Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 


|_____— 
Seana — 








HARRY LEVI & CO. |. 











SAYER & COMPANY, INC. 


Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


208 Moore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone—Pulaski 3260 











ammett & Matanle, Ltd. 








|__— 
one 
ne apcaememmneenena 
a 


23 and 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 
London, E.C.1 


Correspondence Invited 





| 





CASING IMPORTERS 





PATIENT |=. 


Sewed Casings |r wim 


Manufactured Under Sol May Methods Rounds 
by the Pioneers Bladdere 
of Sewed Sausage Casings 














PATENT Casing Company 


617-23 West 24th Place Chicago, Illinois 











The Cudahy Packing Co. | 
Importers and Exporters of 
Selected Sausage Casings 
221 North LaSalle Street Chicago, U. S. A. 

















READ 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER | 


REGULARLY 
It Will Pay You Big Dividends 


come 











“MONGOLIA” 








The successful LINK | 


for the sausagemaker 


~ “MONGOLIA” 


Importing Co., Inc. 








274 Water Street New York City 








i 








UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 


City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 














Oleo Oils Stock Foods Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Stearine Calf Heads Pickled Skins Horns 
Tallows Cracklings Packer Hides Cattle Switches 
+ 
‘rt @ tn sua, elected Beef and Sheep Casings i 
First Ave. and East River 


NEW YORK CITY Murray Hill 4—2900 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 


No display. 


BRemittance must be sent with order. 





Position Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 





Misc. for Sale & Wanted 





Executive’s Assistant 


Position wanted by man with 15 years’ practical 
experience operating, accounting, sales division, 
including costs, tests, statistics, sales promotion, 
etc. Capable handling large volume detail. Mar- 
ried; age, 30. Will go anywhere. W-390, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
m. 


Packinghouse Machinery 


For sale, reconditioned machinery of 
every description from single machine to 
machinery for complete packing plant. 
Guaranteed in A-1 condition. Write 
Menges, Mange, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sausage Plant 


For sale, sausage plant about 50 miles 
from Chicago. Good going business, 
FS-387, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 





Superintendent 


Superintendent with many years prac- 
tical experience all departments now 
available. Can produce first-class prod- 
uct; economy operator. Will go anywhere. 
W-391, The National Provisioner, 300 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Hydraulic Press 


For sale, 1 Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
1100-ton yoo with pump, complete. 
Fine condition, price $1,700, F.O.B. 
Write FS-366, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
— 800 Madison Ave., New York 

ity. 


Packing Plant 


For sale, at sacrifice, small packing plant in 
operation at Buffalo, N. Y., near stock yards, {n- 
cluding brick buildings, all ry ip x 
large coolers, York ice machine, ‘‘Boss’’ hog kill- 
ing outfit, trucks, etc. Full description on re- 
quest. FS-393, The National Provisioner, 300 
Madfson Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Sausage Foreman 


Expert sausagemaker with many years 
experience manufacturing quality meat 
products, curing and smoking all kinds 
of meats, desires position. Good refer- 
ences; available at once. W-392, The 
National. Provisioner, 300 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Air Compressor 


For sale, one Ingersoll-Rand air com- 
pressor, 54% x6, also 5 h.p. General Elec- 
tric motor, 220 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycle, all 
on one base, belt drive; all for $150, f.o.b. 
Wilmington. Terms—3 months to pay. 
Wilmington Provision Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


Sausage Plant 


Wanted to rent, with option to buy, 
fully equipped sausage plant; up to 
date and ready to run. E. W. Wise, 


Connersville, Ind. 





Sausage Foreman 


_ Sausage foreman, German, expert in his 

line seeks connection; 18 years’ experience. 
Craftsman on all kinds of sausage, meat 
loaves and specialties. Can run depart- 
ment at minimum cost with results. Age, 
34. Willing to go anywhere. W-394, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III. 





Superintendent 


Superintendent experienced in all de- 
partments now available. Can turn out 
first-class product and handle labor with- 
out friction. Now employed. Willing to 
go anywhere. Reference. W-384, THB 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Il. 


Rendering Equipment 


For sale, Recessed Filter Presses, all 
sizes; Lard Rolls; Dopp Jacketed Kettles; 
Hammer Mills; isin’ aerators: Melters; 
Cookers; Mixers; Ice c 
Pumps; etc. 
What machinery have you for sale 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City. 


Wooden Box Trucks 


For sale, ten 1000-pound wooden box 
trucks in good usable condition; price, 
$7.50 each, f.o.b. Wilmington, Delaware. 
Will ship one on approval. 
Provision Co., Wilmington, Del. 


os 








Wilmington 





Your Sausage Troubles 


Do you have trouble with your 
Sausage and meat specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Attention Sausage Makers! 


We offer for sale, at reasonable prices, 
2 rebuilt 300 lb. Hottmann combination 
cutter and mixers, with or without mo- 
tors; one 43-T rebuilt “Buffalo” silent 
cutter, with automatic unloader. 

These machines are in first-class con- 
dition, and will be fully warranted in 
every respect. 


R. T. RANDALL & CO. 
Equipment for Sausage Makers 
331 N. Second St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Men Wanted 


Sausagemaker or Foreman 

Wanted, expert on high-grade sausages and 
baked loaves, cured and smoked meats; figure 
costs and take full charge of plant. Excellent 
position and opportunity for qualifying man. If 
employed at present and would consider bettering 
self, don’t fail to write. Give references and 
salary expected. Greenhouse Bros. & Finkelstein, 
248 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sausagemaker 


Wanted, first-class sausagemaker who 
can make both high quality and competi- 
tive grade of goods for plant in Massachu- 
setts. Must also have ability to supervise 
men and operate sausage kitchen to high- 
est efficiency. W-388, The National Pro- 
visioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Hide Man 


Wanted, working foreman with years of ex- 
perience cutting horse hides into fronts and butts. 
Cut hides at time of sale, balance of time take 
charge of hide cellar and personally trim and salt 
horse and cattle hides. References required. 
Steady job for hard working and experienced man. 
Hill Packing Co., Topeka, Kans. 














Curing Foreman 


wanted by small packer in Metropolitan area. 
Must know his line thoroughly and be familiar 
with best cures now used. Should be able to 
devise and use new formulas as needed. Steady 
job and good wages if you can qualify. Write 
giving experience and salary. W-389, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, 300 Madison Ave., New York, 
+ ae 








Standard 1500-lb. 
Ham Curing Casks 
anufactured by 


Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Warsaw, Illinois MA 
Write for Prices and Delivery 











CURING CASKS 


Tierces—Barrels—Kegs 
Standard and Special Sizes 
Manufactured by 


American Cooperage Co. 
URER, NEW JERSEY 
Quality—Service—Price 
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Famous Brands 


are built on quality. 
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BACON 
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Good FOOD 7 


Main Office and Packing Plant at Austin, Minnesota 
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Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty H 


John J. Felin & Co., Inc. | = 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street 

















Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co. 
BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, Greases, Beef Casings, Fertilizers, etc. 
Crescent Brand Hams, Lard, Breakfast Bacon l_Our Preducts are U. 8. Government 

THE CELEBRATED BRAND IRISH HAMS AND BREAKFAST BACON 


EASTER BRAND 
Meat Food Products 


25 Metcalf St. The Danahy Packing Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 


HONEY BRAND 























Hams — Bacon 
Spiced Ham Luncheon Meat 
Pork Beef Veal Lamb Sausage Specialties 





Hygrade Food Products Corporation 


3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 


WESTON TRUCKING & FORWARDING CO., Inc. 


Specializing in the Distribution of Packing- 
house Products in the Metropolitan Area. 









































Refrigerated Service ain alves ms 
15-19 B . i a . 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTI 
19 Brook S Jersey City, N. J WILMINGTON DELAWARE 











Liberty 
Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Arbogast & Bastian Company 
MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 
U. 6. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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PURE MEAT 
PRODUCTS 
cman 


ALBANY Packine Co.INe PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 


ah Bh ks The H. H. MEYER PACKING. CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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General Offices 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Hams, Bacon 
Lard, Sausage 
Canned Foods 





JOHN MORRELL & Co. 


“Since 1 827” 


Ottumwa, lowa 
Packing Plants, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Topeka, Kans. 


Beef, Pork 
Veal, Mutton 
Mince Meat 











foods of Unmatched Quality 


HAMS — BACON 
LARD — SAUSAGE 


SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 
The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 


Meat Packers 








Baltimore, Md. 





C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 


Utica, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 






DAISIES 
FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES 
QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 





















Superior Packing Co. 
Quality 


Price Service 





Chicago St. Paul 














DRESSED BEEF 
BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 










Schenk Bros. 





Because _< Brand Hams and Bacon have 
such fine r—they are always in favor 


The Columbus Packing Co. 
PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 


TASTIEST! 












































Carlots Barrel Lots i oe See a 
: The 
Paradise  Theurer-Norton Provision 
Brand Company 
Hams Bacon Lard CLEVELAND Packers OHIO 
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THE E. KAHN’S SONS Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS and BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 
NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOsTON 


St. Louis 
Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 
HAMS and BACON 


“Deliciously Mild” 
New York Office—410 W. 14th Street 










H. L. Woodruff W. G. Ford J. A. Hogan _—~P.. G. Gray Co, 
Washington, D. C. 406 W. 14th Bt. 38M. DelawareAv. 631Penn. Av.,N.W. 148 State St. 





Seine 


eo” ~ NJacos Dotp Pacmne Co. 
4 ~. BurFFa.o ~ OMAHA 

















RATH PACKING Co. 


i -e~ WicaiTa 
| a ¥ iD HAMS we 
Pork and Beef Packers ~~ ants 








BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


Waterloo, lowa 


™ G 

Shippers of wee wh pr? é 
straight and mixed cars % 4 
of pork. beef, sausage. provisions Wwe, os? 

































IN GAN s.Co. Hunter Packing Company 
Tg 


East St. Louis, Illinois 
PORK and BEEF PACKERS 
Producers of the Celebrated 
“RELIABLE” Brand 
HAMS BACON LARD 
Main Plant INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


New Yerk, N. ¥. 
N.Y, 


Straight and Mixed Cars 
of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 





REPRESENTATIVES: 

















Jacksonville, Fia. . Mass. ce Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
be 7 Harrisburg, = F. ©. Rogers, Philadelphia 














Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. "7; 5.7";"" Philadelphia 


CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 
We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 
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The AxcO Harrington 


MEASURING FILLER 


PATENTED 


and Short Weight Complaints 


The small margin of profit today calls for accurate and 
speedy measuring and weighing of the product. Take the 
weights of your packages out of the operator’s control and put 
them on the basis of mechanical production. The ANCO 
Harrington Measuring Fillers will increase the profits of your 
Lard Department. 





No. 570-1—Double Filler SIMPLE AND ACCURATE ADJUSTMENT 


™ ° : . 
When you want to change size of containers, only one simple 


adjustment is needed. The adjustment of one screw shortens 
or lengthens the cylinder itself by moving cylinder head in or 
out with the screw. The result is that the piston travels the 
full length of the cylinder — metal to metal — at each discharge. 
Whether you are filling 1-lb. or 10-Ib. packages, the entire con- 
tents of the cylinder are discharged every time. There is no 
splash or drip. 


AN ANCO FILLER FOR EVERY CONTAINER 


These machines are made in several sizes and designs to fit 
into various methods of production. They will swiftly, accur- 
ately, and neatly fill liquids or semi-liquids into packages or con- 
tainers of any style, size or capacity from ¥, up to 65 pounds. 
If your production is small, all the more reason why you should 
make the most of it — Use a Harrington. 


No. 570-8—Double Filler 


RA THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL co. 


Eastern Office: 5323 S. Western Boulevard, western Office: 


117 Liberty Street . . 111 Sutter Street 
P Chicago, IL San Francisco, Calif. 


New York, N. Y. 


WE DO OUR PART 








Slag eget 


ea ee 


Switt’s Selecte 


i 


Ample stocks of raw mix 
terials enable us to sel 
bladders that conform) 
rigid quality standards. ~~ 


Salted or dried, as ¥ 
prefer. Graded small, m 
dium, and large. Perfect 
minced ham (square, flat, 
round style) and Mortade 


Sausage. 


Inquire of the lo a 
Swift & Company brane 


_  - 
house or representative. 





prices are reasonable. 








